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CONCEPTUAL PROBLEMS IN 
SOCIAL MOBILITY RESEARCH* 


RICHARD F. CURTIS 


Yale University 


ABSTRACT 
An orientation to the study of social mobility in general, as it affects in 
dividual behavior, is suggested. Present knowledge confounds changes in prestige 


yr power with movement between groups and movement between subcultures. All 


three legitimately represent mobility, but their effects on individuals involve 
different mechanisms. Along with other problems, predicting the consequences of 
mobility requires handling the simultaneous action of three kinds of movement. 
Empirical research on the correlates of social mobility has been well 
from several different perspectives. The results 
re cited, however, are inconclusive. Replication 
of findings, though available in some instances, seems to be hard to 
achieve, perhaps as a result of the lack of a standard definition of social 
mobility at either the conceptual or the operational level. Nevertheless, 
researchers and orists alike share a rather general orientation to 
social mobility stemming largely from the work of Sorokin.* While this 
orientation stresses the importance of mobility as a general process, 
studies of different types of mobility appear to yield different results. The 
traditional distinctions in mobility research—between orientations or 
motives and experiences, between inter- and intra-generational mobility, 
between mobility in different parts of the social structure, and between 
mobility along different rank systems (such as income, occupation, edu- 
cation, repu are empirically valid. Our generalizations are 
limited to very specific types of events. If the notion of social mobility in 
general is to be useful, however, it requires conceptual clarification. The 
purpose of this paper is to suggest a focus for mobility research that 


hould connect different kinds of findings, thus making empirical studies 


cumulable. ‘The general question addressed is: ‘How are individuals 


affected by moving in social space?” From the societal viewpoint, mo- 
bility is a process: a “moving equilibrium’? may be maintained by the 
patterned reshuffling of individuals. From the individual’s point of view, 
mobility is a change: his end state differs from his previous condition. 


Understanding of the dynamics of the societal process may be approached 


[387] 
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by investigation of the consequences of the individual change. To do so, 


we must consider (1) the dimensions of mobility, (2) 


) the correlates of mobility. 


the conditions 


under which mobility occurs, and ( 


THE DIMENSIONS OF SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Mobility is the shifting of individuals within social space . 


An individual is the unit which moves, and the field in which he moves 


is a social structure. Ihe location of individuals in social space has tra- 
ditionally been handled by sociologists along three dimensions: (1) 
location in a matrix of interactions, 1.e. group membership, (2) shared 
1 (3) relative prestige and/or power. This is equiv- 
a status has three components. It involves interaction 


ideas, oO! lt ire, ang 


alent to saying tnat 
th occupants of other statuses, it is conceptualized, and with it some 
In the “ideal” case of 


and/or power is associated. 
in a social class with its dis- 


of prest 


ge 
ial mobility, one d scontinues interaction 
subci its perquisites, style of life, voice in societal affairs, 
articipation in another. It is possible to think about 
social mobility, however, without social class assumptions if the dimen- 
sions of social space (1.¢., the con pone! statuses) are borne in mind 


as analytically separable. 


Movement of pe! 
three dimensions underlies the concept of social mobility as 


es which derive status from them) 


along these 


defined 


irrent measurement techniques. Unfortunately, 
movements along different dimensions. ‘he 


ypes I mobil ty are likewise confounded. 


mobility research must await further develop- 


ial distance. In the 


rement of status and soci: 


lering these dimensions of mobility (although 


1K Ing 
d exactly to any particular set of measures) pro- 
lata gathered in terms of traditional measures. 
“pure” cases of movement along each dimension, 
is illustrated in Table I. 


ial system with internal prestige 


inations, 

gy is applicable to any so 
differentiation, involving status units (e.g., individuals or 
families), and subgroups ; It may refer to a soldier in the 
es a commission, as well as to the fall of one of America’s 


1 III represent movement between groups only, 
between subcultures only, and between prestige and/or power positions 
ulture, and prestige or power in a 


only. ‘T he assoc iation be tween group, « 
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TABLE I 








Movement between: 


Mobility Cultures or Amounts of Prestige 
Type: Groups Subcultures and/or Power 





I 

II 
Ill 
IV 
Vv 
VI 
Vil 








society is sufficiently strong that it is difficult to think of cases in which 
one such change occurs without any change along the other two dimen- 
sions. Roughly to illustrate the types, however, for the purpose of con- 

ting differences in the effects of movement along the three di- 
mensions, some of the possible cases in point are listed below, among 
the illustrations of the types. Types IV, V, and VI are combinations, 
taking motion along two of the dimensions at a time, and Type VII 
represents the resultant of motion through three social dimensions simul- 
taneously. They are listed below in reverse order so as to begin with 
vertical social mobility. 

Type VII: As noted earlier, this is the “ideal’’ case of social class 
mobility. If a social class is a more or less interacting group, evaluated in 
relation to other such groups and carrying a relatively distinctive culture, 
then all three motions are implied in mobility between classes. Accept- 
ance in a different group, socialization to the norms of that group, and 
changes in prestige and/or power, however, need not occur at precisely 
the same time. Indeed, one of the clues to the study of the behavior of 
mobile persons is afforded by the fact that some time lapse typically occurs 
between these different changes. That is to say, mobility often produces 
at least temporarily low status crystallization. 

Type VI might best be represented by the enlisted man who is pro- 
moted and returned to the same outfit as an officer. Type V includes 
young executives celebrated by Whyte* who, on being promoted, are 
moved to a housing development in a different city much like the one 
they left behind. Rural-urban migrants, and international migrants who 


maintain their relative social rank, however, would fall into Type JV. 


Type III is exemplified by cases of career mobility in which an entire 


cohort of men is simultaneously successful. Type JJ might occur when an 
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entire group which has been isolated from surrounding influences for 
some time becomes acculturated. Type J includes the urban-urban mi- 


grants who move between similar social situations without notable pro- 


motion or demotion. While any move between groups probably implies 
some cultural change, such is often minimal. Persons often move between 
such that the general social norms in their social destinations 


ume as those left behind, and only local details must be 


by examining the existing 
ation. It is hoped that the 
different consequences of 


of mobilitv. once > ole lop assumptions as to the par 


ences of mobility along h of the three dimensions. No 


“YG 
ven movement in 


ation of the social con- 


THE SOCIAL CONTEXT 


iny social process, 

lepend on the la : > setting the process occurs. Any 
to show that persons are aff | by mobility must take the social 

mob Yu l In cet conditions, for example, may 

ng nonmobile persons that should be expected 

On the other hand, they may so mitigate the 

adapting to these 


from nonmobile 


olog St as possibly 

Such conditions, for ex- 
degree of urbanization, etc., 
iny statement about the 
siderations deserve 

(2) the exist- 

idaptations to 

an 


> 
nd io soc al 


to those ot 


lividuals in 
» certain prob- 


te of mobility in a society 
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may influence all individuals in that society, mobile or not.® In a sense, 
these two aspects of the same process are quite independent ; they may have 
quite different consequences. At the very least, they affect different per- 
sons. To examine the consequences of a person’s own mobility without 
considering the fact that he (as well as other members of the same soci- 
ety) may show the effects of the societal mobility rate, would be a mis- 
take. 

Similarly, the nature of the mobility rate ought not to be neglected 
as a limiting condition. First, high rates of mobility between certain speci- 
fied positions may indicate regular channels of mobility open only to 
particular segments of the population. If mobility rates differ in different 
segments of the population, then the concomitants of mobility probably 
differ as well. Second, it is important to note whether the mobility rate 

ts the circulation of individuals among existing positions, the emer- 
tions, or change in the distribution of positions at var- 

ious levels. ird, the concomitants of mobility probably depend on 
whether mobility i expe rienced individually, or as a member of a group. 
». Social and Cultural Adaptations. ‘The consequences of mobility on 
individuals should be minimal in societies that provide social and cultural 


adaptations to problems associated with mobility. Culture provides ready- 


» collective problems. Individual adjustment is facilitated 


by cultural prescriptions for behavior which solve ‘‘typical”’ problems in 
advance. Emotions are easier to control if a problem situation is culturally 
defined, and if defense mechanisms are provided by the culture. Some of 
the problems of mobility have to do with communication between persons 


with different class backgrounds. Such communication problems should 


be reduced in a society where “cultural bridges’ between distant social 
positions exist. The existence of a mass culture, for example, facilitates 
communication between persons occupying quite different statuses, Cer- 
tain topics of conversation, such as sports and dirty jokes (among men), 
are regularly used for this purpose. In addition, problems associated with 
mobility are mitigated by the existence of institutional mechanisms that 
legitin itely select and prepare individuals tor mobility. Educational in- 
stitutions in the United States, for example, further or block mobility 
according to a generally accepted procedure, and provide the mobile 
person with orientations and skills intended to facilitate adjustment in 
his new position. 

3. Social Change. From the societal point of view, social mobility is 
a process: the circulation of individuals among positions may actually 
serve to perpetuate an existing structure. From the point of view of a 


family or an individual, on the other hand, social mobility is a change, 
. ) 5 
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applic ible to the 
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could have effects, 
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problem of 
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attitudes, preju- 
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reviews of the empirical mobility literature, Janowitz and Blau have re- 
affirmed the importance of some of the mechanisms suggested by Sorokin. 
In particular, both have underlined the importance of social participation 
as a mechanism in the explanation of the consequences of social mobility. 
Janowitz has shown that the implications of mobility for participation 
are different in primary and secondary structures. Blau used assumptions 
about the consequences of mobility for interpersonal relationships to 
account for various empirical findings on the correlates of social mobility. 

Both Janowitz and Blau, however, were concerned with mobility 
Type VII (as listed above). The power of their explanatory principles 
may be greater if applied to mobility in general, rather than limited to 
the one type in which all three dimensions of mobility are confounded. 
Movement along each of the three dimensions of social Space invokes 


different mechanisn so tl 


iat each type of movement has unique conse- 
quences. ” imit the study of mobility to Type VII, then, confounds 
three sets of different consequences. Noting the unique contribution of 
motion along 1 dimension should increase our understanding of the 
dynamics of Type VII, as well as extending knowledge of the other types 
contained in the more general conception of mobility. 

Consideration of the possible mechanisms suggests the following as 
sumptions regal! » unique eftect of movement along each dimension. ' 


1. h 


discontinued, and that rticipation in another group is gradually 


[obility between groups means that social participation in one group 


‘nces of movement between groups, that is, ought 
correlates of group membership. Thus egoism, 


al consequence of isolation from a stable net- 


problems of initiating interaction In a str 

nt rates of m¢ mbership, attendance, et o, in 
accompany mobility between groups. 2. Mobility be- 
tween cultures o1 bcultures implies the necessity for resocialization. 
Hence such mobility should be related to anomie, nonconformity through 
ignorance, problems of resocialization, etc. 3. Changes in prestige or 
power should resul a) the experience of reward or deprivation and 
nterest. This form of mobility, then, should be 
onomic and/or political interest, feelings of status 

insecut 

One advantage of this orientation is that data from sources other than 
studies of vertical occupational mobility, e.g., from the migration litera- 
ture or from studies of acculturation, may be taken as evidence for some 
of the assumptions regarding social mobility. In particular, examination 
of the “pure” types (1, II, and III)—that is, those involving only one 
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imension while the othe 
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av shed light on the dynamics of more complex 


yugh comparisons of the three “‘pure’”’ types can 


must rest on variations along one 


onstration 


‘rs are held constant in some more vigorous sense. 


d 
Migration does appear to have the expected temporary effect on social 
participation. The participation of migrants in various structures Is low, 
on entrance into a community, but rises with time.’ In combination with 
g lt change apparently has an independent effect on partici- 
pation. ‘The participation of rural mig to urban areas is considerably 
lower than that of urb nigrants to urban areas.* This determinant ot 
D pation, howeve s specifically a tter of socialization. Rural 
9 I oO k \\ 1 nae t in s 1res, logether with 
presse ) il | ticipation the exhibit othe characteristics 
of lequate It on the ocial | pation: noncontformity, 
feelings alienation, and pe ptions of ane in the urban normative 
order (which it, inf be anon 
Many of the expected attitudinal c tants of mobility, such as 
Se pre) e t 24 hievement orientation, and so on, have 
not show strong emp ca iSSO t 1s with vertical social mobility 
Type VII But these are the effects to be expected (1) of all persons 
n a mobile sox d (2) in cases of mobility of Type III (involving 
he vertical dimension only). In fact, the best evidence for the existence 
of such relationships is to be found in empirical studies closest to this 
type, e.g nt generatio ial mobilit 
CONCLUSION 
Lhe onclusive state ot rrent bility research may result from 
he th st of the existing data | ween gathered with respect to 
he most complex case of mobility, A central problem for future research 
s how the effects of mobility along difterent dimensions combine. We 
have seen that culture change in itself appears to have no implications 
for social participation but that in con bination with a move between 
groups, it leads to lower rates of participation, On the other hand, the 
effects to two processes could be opposite in direction, If, for example, 
greater prestige and power predispose to overcontormity, and problems 
of resocialization predispose to underconformity through temporary ig 
norance.?® the resultant of these two components may be nothing at all: 
the forces may mask one another. In short, the problem of current 
mobility research is one of handling the simultaneous action of three 


proc esses, 
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FOOTNOTES 
* The assistance and criticism of the author’s colleagues, and in particular 
those of Theodore R. Anderson, Jack V. Buerkle, and Stanley H. Udy, Jr., are 
gratefully acknowledged 
1 Peter M. Blau, “Occupational Mobility and Interpersonal Relations,” 
Imerican Sociological Review, 21:290-95; Morris R. Janowitz, “Some Conse- 
quences of Social Mobility in the United States,” Transactions of the Third World 
Congress of Sociology (London: International Sociological Association), 3:191-201; 
Seymour M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility In Industrial Society 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959). 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social Mobility (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1927). 
Ihid., p. 3 
* William H. Whyte, The Organization Man (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 195¢ 
Cf. S. M. Miller The Concept of Mobility,” Social Problems, 3:65-73. 
As stated previously, the consequences of mobility on mobile individuals 


depend on the socia ntext. Contemporary American society is as mobile as any 


we know, and pr ocial and cultural adaptations to mobility, as out 
lined above. In ad = level of living has risen. Thus we should expect 
this orientatior ! yw mobility is related to other variables, but the extent 
of such relationshiy hould not be expected to be very great in American society. 

Cf. Basil Zimmer, “Participation of Migrants in Urban Structures,” 
Imerican Sociological Review, 20:218-24: Alvin H. Scaff, “‘The Effect of Com- 
muting on Participation in Community Organizations,” ibid., 17:217; Joel Smith, 
William Form, and Gregory Stone, “Local Intimacy in a Middle-Sized City,” 
Imerican Journal of Sociology, LX :276-84; Howard Freeman, Edwin Novak, and 
Leo Reeder, “Correlates of Memberships in Voluntary Associations,” 4 merican 
Sociological Review, 22:528-40; Basil Zimmer and Amos Hawley, “The Signifi- 
cance of Membershi Associations,” American Journal of Sociology, LXV :i196- 
201. No relationship is reported in John C. Scott, Jr., “Membership and Participa- 
tion in Voluntary Ass ations,” American Sociological Review, 22:315-26; and 
Charles R. Wright and Herbert H. Hyman, “Voluntary Association Memberships 
f American Adults: Evidence From National Sample Surveys,” ibid., 23 :284-94. 

In addition to t ibove, see Basil G. Zimmer, “Farm Background and 
Urban Participation Imerican Journal of Sociology, LX1:470-75. 

’ Consider, for example, the strengths of relationships in: Joseph Greenblum 
ind Leonard Pearlin, “Vertical Mobility and Prejudice: A Socio-Psychological 
Analysis,” in Bendix and Lipset (eds.), Class, Status and Power (Glencoe, III: 
The Free Press, 1953), pp. 480-91; Fred B. Silberstein and Melvin Seeman, 
Social Mobility and Prejudice,” American Journal of Sociology, LXV :258-64; 
Raymond W. Mack, Raymond J. Murphy, and Seymour Yellin, “The Protestant 
Ethic Level of Aspiration, and Social Mobility: An Empirical Test,” American 
Sociological Review, 21:295-300 

10 An upward mobile person, for example, who is motivated to conform to 
the norms of his stratum of destination by the reward of membership in that 
stratum may be prevented from doing so by not understanding the norms. 
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ABSTRACT 
: . 


vals | 
lyzed 


m dim ior ntinua within the 


il system } mer the degree of gain 


ption, and tus-set gain-lo Such a paradigm is 
status changes involved naturation and similar pro 


s cross t ally, as t lating synchronic 


a given point in 


ure O 
ve synchronic alls 


as, tor 


not only 

ys. More 

nterrelated parts of 
change through various 


isplac ements, and they 


three difterent 
the synchroni 
h processes as maturation and aging. 


comparisons. A comparison ot 
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maturation process in Japan with that in the United States is beyond the 


scope of such limited concepts as achieved and ascribed status when the 


several dimensions of status change are not recognized. Finally, these 
oversimplifications have impeded the recognition of the relationships 
between the synchronic and diachronic dynamics of a society. The way a 
social structure works at a given point in time largely determines how it 
changes over a period of time. Thus, if army generals often become 
corporation presidents, the status of general and even of corporation 
president may change diachronically. 

This paper presents a multidimensional paradigm of status change 
within the synchronic dynamics of a social system. It regards the dimen- 
ontinua. Thus it does not divide the continuum 


te compartments such as achieved and ascribed. 


sions of sti ] nge as 


in continua are sometimes useful. Chemistry divides 
d into dispersions, colloids, and precipitates. It divides 


them by particle size and by such tests as the Tyndall effect, Brownian 
movement, and filtration. Despite these distinctions, the types of particles 
do overlap. Some colloids resemble dispersions in the filtration test, and 


precipitates contain smaller parti les than do some of the colloids. 
lines of demarcation in the social status continuum between 
‘vement and ascription are even less distinct. In the United States 
‘The process of getting an education 

appoints is competitive and requires ability; but a professor- 
ship is not simply an achieved position. A professor may come from a 
family that valued education highly and was able to send him to college. 


rship may be both ascribed and achieved. Some statuses 
tieved and less ascribed, but elements of both are usually 

hieved-ascribed continuum is one dimension of change. 
\ second dimension of change is that of status gain-loss. Here again 
in a continuum. Change in a status may be more in the 
direction of gain than in the direction of loss, but some element of both 
is always present. A man committed to prison loses one status and gains 
another. He has been separated from society and has experienced some 
loss of status, but he gains a new prisoner in-group status, so that both 
loss and gain are present. It may seem that it is not one status that gains 
and loses, | lat one status gains and that a second one loses. Such a 
conception, however, would regard each status as a discrete position, and 

that is an oversin | lification. 

nension of status change involves the complement of social 


jual, which Merton calls the status-set.*? This is a 


complex of distinct positions held by an individual within and among 
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tructure for al! 
group differ in the 


Status-sets 


and 


all the status 
new statuses, 


all change the 


the 


little 


in indi 
eave comparable jobs, the 
other entet 

engaged in 


al positions 


red or fired 


oT ¢ hange ; 


etat 


atus, and 


| dimensions of the 


is gain 
> degree of status 


tives. They may 


is commonly the 


nt 


t of view trom 
system the result of 
| figure. The effect of 


nt on a three-dimensional 
tus-set change are the 

] 

dimensions. 


In other words, the 
what was lost in the st 


tatus ¢ hange 


ilgebraic sum of what was achieved 


ll determine a second dimension ; and 
- 


and lost in the status-set change 
mension. At present we cannot measure such 
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algebraic sums. We can only judge or estimate them. But before we can 
pursue accuracy, we must refine our concepts. 

If an individual’s status has changed largely through achievement with 
gain and loss equal to each other, he has substituted an equivalent new 
status for the old one. He may be an army general who retires and is 
selected to become the president of a corporation. Another individual’s 


status may change through a large loss that is equally due to achievement 


and ascription. He may be a prominent businessman who enlists in the 


army as a private for triotic reasons during a wartime. Some change 
has taken place for both of these individuals, but the nature of the change 


is different in the ases. One is horizontal, and the other is ver 
We can onsider a third individual, one who has a large status 


mucl re ascribed than achieved. A Negro doctor moving 


from Ghana to the United States, for example, would gain the ascribed 


rain that IS 


Status of 


minority group member. Naturally, this can also be regarded 


as a loss of status, but this kind of ambiguity indicates the need to go 
beyond two-dimensional analyses. 
When we add a third dimension, the doctor from Ghana who had the 
vain suffers a status-set loss by moving into a new social 
ot regard status-set apart from specific social systems. 
rains a minority group status or loses a majority one, 
a is lower in either case. Similarly, an individual 
iin, somewhat more achieved than ascribed, may 
reme poverty and gained the achieved status of a 
His achieved status gain as a rich gangster results in 
over-all American social system, and a status-set 
ibsystem of the larger social system. To repeat, 
set apart from specific social systems. A status 
ved than ascribed can also entail a gain in status- 
| who has achieved an early release from prison 
any new statuses has achieved the loss of the 
though he has not taken on any others, he has 
experienced a sta ‘t gain, for he is no longer in prison. 
This multidimensional concept of status avoids the fallacies and limita- 
a bipolar one-dimensional analysis. It yields new and broader 
The three dimensions analyzed above—the degree of status 
gain-loss, the degree of status achievement-ascription, and the degree of 
status-set gain-loss—are continua. Thus a status is neither achieved nor 
ascribed, it is some of both along one dimension. Nor is a status either 
gained or lost, there are elements of both gain and loss in any change of 
status. And in status-set the relations among different statuses at a given 


time also change. 
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All of these changes are a part of the synchronic dynamics of a social 


system. Different social systems, such as those of Japan and the United 


States, have different synchronic dynamics. ‘Io compare these systems, we 
need dimensions of analysis like those presented here. We must first 
analyze a system’s synchronic dynamics, before we can analyze its 
diachronic changes. The kinds of status changes that were a part of the 
synchronic dynamics of the social system in the United States in 1920 
largely determined the diachronic changes that took place in this system 


in the following decades. 


FOOTNOTES 


Cf. Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton-Century 
Crofts, 1936), pp. 115ff; and most subsequent textbooks 
2 R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1957), pp. 380ff. 
Ihid 
4 E. T. Hiller, Social Relations and Structure (New York: Harper & 


Brothers, 1947), chapters 22-38 





PROBLEMS OF A RELIGIOUSLY 
PLURALISTIC SOCIETY 


JOHN W. DYKSTRA 
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ABSTRACT 
The religiously pluralistic society contains dysfunctional elements not present 
in a society with a single religion. Antagonisms develop over the recognition given 
the different religions; the stability of marriage is lessened by the stresses inherent 
in interfaith unions; and the choice of political leaders is affected by irrelevant 
religious considerations. Religious friction will continue as the churches strive for 
different social objectives. 

One of the unique features of the American nation that came into 
being in 1789 was its disavowal of the premise that needed societal 
cohesion could be obtained only through religious homogeneity. With the 
adoption of the first amendment to the constitution, stipulating 


hall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 


“congress sh 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof .. ,’’ the commitment became more 


explicit. Time has proved that a national sentiment could develop which 


embraced persons of many faiths, and that national unity does not de- 
mand the welding together of a people into a common religious outlook. 

Contemporary sociologists are, in general, inclined to consider cultural 
pluralism as a source of strength for American society. ‘They have com- 
mented mostly on the great benefits arising from the fruitful interchange 
of ideas among our diverse subcultures. Louis Wirth, for example, 
observes that “cultural pluralism has been held out as one of the necessary 

i 


preconditions of rich and dynamic civilization under conditions of 


freedom.”’ 

This feeling is not shared by some leaders in the religious realm, how- 
ever. Father L. C. McHugh in a recent article in the Jesuit periodical 
{merica refers to religious pluralism as a “pathological condition of 
society—it presupposes widespread error in the very area where, above 
all, men should be one—the area of basic truths about God, man, and 
society.” 

The generally successful amalgamation of unlike religious groups 
into a nation has not obscured the fact that a religiously heterogeneous 
land must cope with problems that do not beset those countries with a 
single religion. As the diversity of religious outlooks becomes greater, 
these difficulties loom larger. 

To the extent that the United States experiences internal friction and 
segmentation because of nationality differences, it can reasonably be 
expected that time will offer relief. Our religious diversity is a different 
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that occur nvolving young people of diverse religious b ickground, it is 
not surprising that a high incidence of interfaith marriages results. Roman 
Catholic outmarriages, f have been found to constitute about 
In some dioceses 

marriages. 
*nces which appeared 
‘rican couple prior to marriage 
troublesome element afterward. The greater 
isly mixed marriage has been documented in many 
Landis’ study of Michigan State students, for one, 
jents who reported both parents Catholic 
irents were divorced; 6.0 per cent of 
had divorced parents; while 
mixed Protestant-Catholic marriages 
d. James H. S. Bossard 
of the problems of mixed 
‘wo Faiths.’ The frequency 
in the United States would thus seem to be one 
r to what many observers consider a dangerously 

in American society 

affairs, religious leaders have been 
ung upon the undesi1 ibility of mar- 
An occasional spokesman has openly 
f all types be confined to members 
1g standing, of course, are the conditions at- 


me religions that seem intolerable to many 


marriage, as well as to heighten 


with his religious group, has been the 


of parallel social structures for the major religious 


s the religious school system, which has shown a 
growth in the past decade. In addition to a school experience 


] 


ives ct 


ts only with members of one’s own faith, increasing 
numbers of American young people now belong to Boy and Girl Scout 
Troops, athletic clubs, and a variety of other organizations with a 
religiously homogeneous clientele. Adults also find a comprehensive 
arri organizations, ranging from shuffleboard leagues to professional 
organizations to veterans’ groups, designed expressly for members of 
their faith. 

While a decline in interfaith marriages may result from this trend, 


and some of the values stressed by the religious denominations be more 
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\ierarchy to the faithful to refrain from seeing 


quite ineffective. Although the evidence is not 


ason to believe that the opposite effect may 
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Since religious groups not sharing 
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he conflict to areas where real differences actually 
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fferences. But a price has been and will continue 


v of religiously pluralistic society. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 “Working Definitions’; Part I of “Our Post Protestant Pluralism,” 


1 merica, cill 673. 
2 See article 
York Times, CV1:67 
John L. Thomas, “The Factor of 
Mates,” American Sociological Review, XV1:487-91. 
* “Marriages of Mixed and Non-mixed Religious Faith,” :did., XIV :401-06. 
The Ronaid Press Company, New York, 1957. 
6 See The Commonweal, LX XI11:363 


by Benjamin Fine, “Bias Rise Plagues Schools in State,” New 
gz ’ 


Religion in the Selection of Marriage 


5 
’ See the analyses of elections by Samuel Lubell in The Future of American 


Politics (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951 
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ABSTRACT ; 
; g lass to persons shown in photographs 
was examined. Sey udgments were obtained for heads, headless clothed 
and total! ynfigurations of twelve selected persons. Each set showed 
that was interpreted as supporting the existence of 
correlations between sets showed that body and clothing 


tent operators in the assignment of social class than 


signments o social ( 

bodies. 

consiste 
mass stere 
lues are 

ire facial cli 

al orientation underlying this study is that 

» assigned to a person either (1) on the basis of 

and with other mutual associates, o1 

‘ts or stereotypes.”:!° In the latter case, 

3,8 


social class status, an abstract quality, is perceived by means of symbols. 


[his experiment is one in a series designed to discover the pervasiveness 


and effectiveness of mass stereotypes—as distinguished from group stereo- 
types or interactiona t in the assessment of social class status of 
persons. 

The particular experiment reported here was designed to determine 


the extent to which reliable judgments of social class could be made from 


‘There have been numerous other studies of perception of a 


variety of characteristics from photographs,?:+%1!1514,15,16,17,18 Jt was 


photographs 


believed that if such reliable judgments were found they would constitute 
evidence that mass stereotypes of social classes exist, and that these stereo- 


types may be elicited by visual stimuli. Since the experiment’ was not in- 


tended to investigate the validity of the judgments made, no measures of 
validity were incorporated into the design. Neither was this experiment 
intended to investigate specific cues used for making social class judg- 
ments other than as incorporated into the Gestalt of each photograph. 

The working hypotheses for the experiment were: 

(1) That a sample of raters will make consistent judgments of the 
social classes of a number of men shown in photographs. 

(2) That a sample of raters will make consistent judgments of the 


social classes of a number of men whose heads only are shown in photo- 


graphs. 
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tographs of heads alone, the subject would be limited 
‘nts to cues from physiognomy, head proportions, 
facial expressions. Given pictures without heads, 
to cues from posture, clothing, body mor- 
phology, and hands making his judgments. In this way it was made 
possible 
of the social class of one person 
him were considerably nearer to the 
I iph than were those of the comple- 
rgest that the first partial 
complete judg- 
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posture- 
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mplete photographs in the set were shown to each 
six heads of the second set, then the six bodies ot 
ts were asked to name the social class of the person 
shown hout being given a definition or example of social class and 


without being given any specific number of classes or class names. When 


occupations were volunteered, as often happened, the subject was queried 


1s to how he would rank such a person in that occupation socially. In 
if 
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most cases. once the subject understood what types of designations were 


indicated by social class, the interviewing proceeded rapidly. 
ler to organize the data received into some commensu- 

rable form, a nine-point scale was set up by dividing the upper, middle, 
and lower classes into three parts, labeling them upper-upper, middle-upper, 
l here little difficulty encountered 
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FINDINGS 


Ordered scales for each set of photographs were immediately apparent 
from inspection of the tabulated responses. The ratings made by men and 
those made by women were all positively correlated, as is shown in Table I. 
This was taken as evidence of the presence of mass stereotypes of social 
class with many common elements. When ratings of heads by the total 
sample are compared with ratings of clothed bodies, as is seen in Table II, 
showing that stereotypes of physiognomies 


the correl itions are near zero, 


and stereotypes of clothed bodies are not congruous for these pictures. 
rABLE II 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF RATINGS OF SOCIAL CLASS BASED 
ON PARTIAL AND COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHS OF PERSONS 








Spearman Rho Correlations 





Head Body 
x x 
Complete Complete 





Women Men Women Men Women 





143 429 029 .657 
257 543 77 .771** 


086 











Comparing the ratings of complete photographs to heads yields low 


while the correlations between ratings of clothed 


positive c¢ 


bodies and omplete photographs are substantially higher. 
| | I 


It is seen at a man’s picture with his face showing tends to 


get about the same rating as his picture with his face removed, demon- 


trating that some or all of the common features—posture, hands, body 


morphology, ind lothing enter strongly into the evaluation ot both ot 
them. The amount of emphasis placed on either of these factors cannot 
be determined from the data gathered here, partly because an attempt 
was made to control ranges of several variables as noted earlier, i.e., 
height. weight, coloring, etc. Subjects were asked at the end of their 
interviews what factors had affected their judgments. References to 


clothing and accessories outweighed all others, but posture and hands 
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judgments of total configurations and judgments of the clothing-body- 
posture complex. It also shows that there is probably no relationship 


between judgments of bodies and judgments of heads. 
SUMMARY 


In this study, ninety-four college students were asked to designate the 
social classes of twelve men shown to them in individual photographs. 
The photographs were so arranged that a separate rating was obtained 
for the head, the clothed body, and the complete photograph of each man. 


hese ratings were then compared. 


From the analysis of the data obtained it was determined that (1) the 
1u len ents of social class from the bodies corresponded more closely to 
the ratings given the complete photographs than did those from the 
heads, indicating that probably the whole person is judged more by 
some elements from the clothes-posture-body morphology-hands complex 
than by elements fr he head-face expression complex; (2) the judg- 
ments of the social class of heads differed widely from those of bodies 


while separate consistency was shown for the two sets of judgments, 


leading to the supposition that there are two entirely different sets of 


stereotypes for evaluating social class from heads and from bodies; and 


3) the existence of social class stereotypes which can be elicited from 


photographs seems to be indicated. 
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ABSTRACT 


ry is emerging in Burma as affected by the various characteristics of 


Sociolog 


Burmese society, by British influences from colonial days, by British sociology, by 

American sociology to an increasing degree, and by visiting American sociological 
, 

scholars. 


Sociology is a new discipline in Burma. It was in 1952 that the first 


courses in sociology, General Sociology and Criminology, were introduced 
at the University of R ingoon by Dr. Htin Aung, the then Rector of the 
University. By 1957 a full four-year program had been developed in 
sociology. Today the University of Rangoon is the only school in Burma 
where a full program of sociology is offered. 

The University of Rangoon, like all higher education in Burma, is 
controlled by the national government. It is an amalgamation of the 
nationalized Judson College (formerly American Baptist), the nation- 
alized College of Engineering (formerly endowed and supported by the 
Burmah Oil Company), and the University College (formerly Rangoon 
College). It is located about five and a half miles from the center of the 
city on 35 acres of land, and has about 10,000 students, of whom approxi- 
mately 70 per cent are men. Sociology is at the present time a part of the 
Department of Anthropology, which in turn is a division of the Faculty 
of the Social Sciences (similar to the American “College’’), which is 
housed in a large newly built, four-story structure. 

Dr. Htin Aung, who introduced the first courses in sociology, received 
his education at Rangoon, London, Dublin, and Cambridge universities. 
He is now Ambassador to Ceylon, and presently in charge of the soci- 
ology program is U Maung Maung Sein, who received a Bachelor’s 
degree in 1951 from the University of Rangoon and two Bachelor of 
Science degrees (in sociology and economics) in 1956 from the Univer- 


sity of London, and who has had one year of further study in archaeology 


at Cambridge University in England. He is the only Burmese sociologist 


who holds the rank of lecturer. There are two assistant lecturers in 
sociology and five tutors (teaching assistants). The members of the 
Sociology Department are all young, and very close in age, with the 
oldest only thirty-seven. ‘The Department, in fact, exhibits the intimacy 


of a rather cohesive small group. 
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the nation: 

U Maung Maung 

Sein, Bachelor’s, Universit n, 1956), “The Position of Women 
in Burma” (Daw Saw Hla Khin, Master’s, Cornell University, 1957) : 
and at the University of Rangoon: “Kinship Terminology of the Bur- 
mese, Karens, Chins, and Kachins’” (Daw Khin Mar Mar. Honors, 
1958), “How Moslem are the Burmese Moslems?” (Daw Khin Khin 
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Su, Master’s, in progress), “Chinese Customs Retained in the Sino- 

Burmese Family’ (Daw Kyi Kyi, Honors, in progress), “A Brief 

History of the Roman Catholic Missions in Burma’ (Miss Margaret 

Noor, Honors, in progress). The theses in anthropology include: “Spirit 

Worship Among the Primitive Karens” (Wallace Kangyi, 1955), 

“Customs and Traditions of the Primitive Karens” (Wallace Kangyi, 

1957), “The Burmese Pagoda Slaves During the Pagan Period” (U 

Sein In, In progre ae present there are relatively few outlets for 

1 Burma. The Journal of the Burma Research 

d which appears twice a year, is the major 

research from all of the academic dis- 

outlet for future sociological writi g. 

has been published in the Journal of the 

Burma Research Society. The Union of Burma government from time to 

time also publishe sarch studies of possible sociological interest, such 
the Mass Education Program. 

We may pect » an expansion of sociology in Burma in the 
future, althou; rary setbacks may occur. It is planned, as a 
sufficient number of trained persons become available, to establish depart- 
ments of Sociology at the University of Mandalay, the four additional 

red throughout the Union, the branch colleges, and 
lleges. As sociology grows and develops in Burma, 
take will be determined in large measure by certain 


ng the emerging discipline. The remainder of this 


oO 


be devoted to an examination of these critical 


ES AFFECTING AN EMERGING SOCIOLOGY 


[he more than sixty years during which Burma 

ave naturally left their impact on Burmese society 

University in particular. The most obvious in- 

ce is the use of the English language, which until 1959 was the only 
language of university instruction in Burma, outside of the Burmese 
Language Department. Emphasis has been on a complete mastery of 


English, rather than on a partial familiarity with several European 


languages. This has ied to the pre-eminent influence of British and 


American thought on sociology in Burma. 
Up to the present time British influence has been stronger than Ameri- 
can influence on the development of sociology in Burma. This may be 


in part attributed to the very high prestige of England in the eyes of 
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A second consequence of the strong feeling of nationalism found in 
Burma today is the national policy of substituting Burmese for English 
ersity instruction. The University of Rangoon had 

lergraduate class lectures in Burmese by 1960, 

poned.* The transfer from English to Burmese 

in Burma. Not only must the 

Burmese court language, for 

iate for a university audience, but they 

ology books in Burmese. Many faculty 

‘tence will decline with the abandonment 

University. Hence students will find 

, at the same time that 
Burmese available. At the 


oft textDOOKs In 


present tin ne s log has been taken from her teaching duties 
heo 
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1 1 ° > 
r¢ SOCIOLOg if texts into Burmese. 


Daw Kh hin $ V ng on a translation of sociological ma- 
he product of this endeavor 
1e topics of social groups, social 

international society, and including free 
following books: Kimball Young’s Prin- 
Dynamics, Robert Maclver’s 

natic Sociology. here is no sense 

the Graduate School program into the Burmese 
10 problem of translating sociological works into 
English competence in the 

when the Graduate School 

of English 


tradition in 


oO! influens Ing the development 
of the government in social 
lly and ideologically a ‘‘welfare state.” Thus 
velopment of social work connected with sociology 

pplication of sociology in this area. 

A third influencing factor on the emerging discipline of sociology is 
the Burmese desire to develop an industrialized society. Here we may 
see a great difference between the United States in the early years of her 
independence and newly independent Burma. While both countries had 
basically agricultural economics, America did not have so clear and 
realistic a vision of her national aspirations as does Burma. The industrial 


society of England was not the beautful vision of what America aspired 
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on of women. Women 


the development of 


} 


levelopment in other 


ht members ot the 


equality with 
etter bus ness sense. 7 here- 
n commerce and 
' 
velopment of secular 
talented young women to 
even relatively more ot 
irmese women do not take much 


of the ambitious young men of 


ar we have shown how the emerging dis- 
by various characteristics 
nbined with a strong British influence carried 


Chere is also a steadily growing influence 


ild be taken into account. 
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luence of American sox iology may be accounted for in 

two ways. First, interest in American sociology has followed a generally 
increased inter in the ited ites. It uite evident that inde- 
pendence from co tatu influence of Britain on Burma 
nations. Since the United States is 

an important world power, it is 

yuntry to grow. The 

rred mutual interest and 

ultural interchange. At the same time interest 

been promoted by American movies and popular 

popular and widely distributed in Burma. 


» during 


PO U 


I 
* _ ee Burr 
ties and towns. suUTMAanNs 


as were Americans prior to television, and this 

of American motion pictures creates an interest in 
his generally increased interest in the United States 
as well as others. and stimulates increased investi- 


ylogy and an increased desire to study in the 


nc programs W h have increased the 

. These include not only the exchange of 
cial grants as the recent Ford Founda- 

) supply books in sociology and other social 
in Rangoon because of the dollar shortage. 
} 


also brough I u li \ returning 


Burt who always returt ith a 1anv books as 


possible. » | ) are usually pla ed in the Departmental libr iry tor 
faculty members. The American ex- 
a 


holars al leave American books. All of these sources and 


ties help to increase the influence of American thought on sociology 

in Burma despite the hindrances resulting from economic factors, It 

ing to note that the Honors and Master’s reading list 

includes the following American books: R. M. Maclver, Sociology, R. 

Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, Lipset and Bendix, Class, 

Status, and Power, and the 1955 edition of The Encyclopedia of thi 

es; as well as: E. Durkheim, Suicide, M. Ginsberg, Soci- 

Ginsberg, On the Diversity of Morals, T. H. Marshall, 

Citizenship and Social Class and Other Essays, and J. S. MacKenzie, 
Outlines of Social Philosophy. 

A recent grant from the Asia Foundation helps to finance the member- 

ship of sociologists from Asian countries in the American Sociological 


Association, and thereby provides a subscription to the American Soci 
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lar for a three-year membership. 
logists of Burma not 
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las gained a relatively 
ill countries of the 


er the new rector the use of 
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ABSTRACT 
[he practice of going steady increases as our economic institutions move from 
competition to large corporations which grant some security to consumers 
‘ ll as to employees. The social sciences are more encumbered than the natural 
sciences by this practice. Where going steady occurs at all, it is apt to occur 
several times, thus leading to more than one experience with members of the 


opposit 
PE ift¢ 


nm 1¢\ Irol an @Ta ree competi- 


poly, our courtship 4 tices ta 1e same turn. Ac- 


Waller, courts ractices first became an end in 


known in this country only, 


suse they had no 


ng people have a good time 


) a pattern, which 


in the social verse. Dating began to serve the 


1d people dated much to get married, not to 
ress people of their own sex with their ability to 
il status. 

phase has been left behind. Dating for the sake of 
tatus, however, has eased the way for 
beyond those visualized by Willard 
people do not “date” any more, but 
juainted with although somewhat 
lating one person only in a semblance of “true” 
ot two pet ple dating ea h other before marriage. 
young people have given up the attempt to get 
marriageable people.* “Going steady,” indeed, stands in 

contrast to the practice of “‘playing-the-field.”’ 
the question of why they like to go steady, the young people made 
is remarks. They reminded us of other endeavors in an age of 
stable seniority-advancement, which will tell us when a young person will 
earn exactly how much. We are referred to security in interpersonal rela- 


tionships. Boys and girls may want to be sure of a date at all times; they 
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r social status, or they may want to know exactly 
irking situation.” Waller talked about “sexual 
want to know what is expected 

do not easily talk to others. The 

ibility to participate in 

us, while girls seem 


ation by the males 


have 
| 


not come ; 
only on a two 


idress itself to the 


t will learn that important members of the 
in the 


entire school population, 
school population are absent because they do not want to go “stag’ 
absence of a permanent date. 

s are frequently encoun- 


ing steady, but their 


in Ttavor of gow 


Considering the parents, generation problen 
ed. The young people are always 
) play the field because they want their children 
to have a variety of experiences before getting married. They want their 
the same advantages they 


is somewhat different today. It hap- 


parents may want them te 


children to have themselves had. They do not 
that the courtship situation 
see, that the young people 

be the only way to get a date 


l 


realize 
go steady with more 


pens often, as we shall 


than one member of the opposite sex. It may 
the parents may, indeed, impoverish their 


ren’s experiences with the opposite sex if they insist that the children 


all. Instead of enriching, 


use took place at all times in some fashion. Once 
people went steady only before they were actually 

they did not necessarily play the field 
they were mainly interested to explore more 
sonality to whom they were going to be united in marriage. 


‘| hev were not conscious, however. ot this prac tice as going steady. 
tendency of two 


ite today between the 


We must, obviously, discrimina 
people to date be they want t 
1as become a custom which prevails among our 

That is the new aspect of it. We know that these customs are 


is t 


) get married and the custom of going 


steady. Going steady 


teenagers. 
particularly compelling today because the peer-group of the young people 
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may assert itself. Thus young people go steady both because it is custom- 


ary and also because they are seriously in love with a member of the 
opposite sex and want to get married. 

We need. of course, an adequate definition of going steady. At a first 
glance, this seems an easy task. Inasmuch as first definitions often have to 
be arbitrary, we decided to consider a person as going steady if he dated 
a member of the opposite sex exclusively. Thus, of course, we were not 
able to hold the custom among teenagers and the inclination of marriage- 
able people apart. It will be important for the reader, though, to remem- 
ber that this distinction was impossible statistically. We would not 


a rd to either custom Or 


licate the behavior we want 
; , 


‘ing steady and going steadily, about goi 


vg a eaduy ‘ 4 


-d. Although different shades of meaning 


ences We! 

tation of the following terms: 
rularly, going steadily, 

! the follow ing manner: 


exact 


} 

other hand, 
reed to 

to their 


only one 


commitment 


that two people would dat 


promise that they would do so. 
the bimodal attitude toward dating and 

» taken into account. Thus, the following interesting 
relationships were found: Going steady as a high school custom was 
avoided by only a few people who did not want to follow the behavior of 
the crowd. Among somewhat older people, then, going steady was more 
a matter of personal inclination. Not everybody participated in this 


pattern, however, which only those abided by who wanted te get married 


to each other. 
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a growing 
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the difference 


ill marriage 
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es with a future marriage. Ing 
ite position. The following tables will 
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steady and a postponement of marriage plans as well as less devaluation 
of the symbols leading to marriage, is emphasized in the natural sciences. 

Different classes than the one consulted on problems of definition were 
then asked about the quantity of the phenomenon. Three classes at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, were investigated for the purpose. 


. a ‘ 
Upper division courses were chosen in all instances to cover as much 


experience of going steady as possible. All students present answered the 


questio 
The soci nce class encompassed 187 cases—in the following tables 
group of students as A; a group of engineering 


dents will be tabulated as B; and a group of 30 


ll be tabulated as group C. Table I indicates that 


ll 


ly was shared by the majority of these stu- 


tead 


ing the field was held by a minority. Two 


went steady at one time or another, while 


rABLE I 








r Going Steady or Never Going Steady 








Yes 














in for most students in high school. No distinction 


he 


earlier custom and the later 


how- 


the table between t 

going steady. A marked numerical difference exists, 

between the beginning of high school and the beginning of the 

college experience of going steady. We are probably correct in assuming 
a going steady is different in either case. 

time of going steady is not very short either. The average time 


se Tor 


steadv was two vears and eight months for the social scientists, 


four months for the engineers, two years and three months for the chemists 
at UCLA. These numbers are too small, of course, to draw further con- 
clusions from these figures, yet we can say that more than two years were 
usually spent in going steady by those who went steady at all. 

The experience of going steady begins most often in high school. 
Small percentages of students only are added later on. The custom of 


soing steady during the teens is more frequent than the inclination to go 
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TABLE I] 








The Beginning of Going Steady 
; - 


Freshman in High Sch 
F< Freshman in College,ete 


G Graduate Student 











teady falls off trom 
this sequence, how 
» the tendency 

} ‘ 

Io wen 

receding 

wing ten- 


yunt for the 


periods of tree 
therefore, that going 
ttern trom that of 
roneous. It is wrong 


l investigated 
numbers in this investiga- 


going steady, though, seems still 


to be on the increase. The trend in favor of going steady is probably going 


on. There is nothing to indicate, so tar anyway, that going steady is a 


temporary fad. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 See Willard Waller, “The Rating and Dating Complex,” American Soci- 
ological Review, 2:727-34. This article contains a full description of the con- 
temporary courtship process without mention of the practice of going steady. 

2 In the above-mentioned article Waller adopts a frequent procedure. He 
defines “true” courtship, and then speaks disparagingly about the customs he was 
able to observe. Needless to say, a fairly negative attitude about contemporary 
courtship practices results from the fact alone that they do not live up to the 
definition of courtship he has made initially. 

Thorstein Veblen, of course, developed the notion of “conspicuous con- 
sumption” in his book, The Theory of the Leisure Class (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1917 

* We know that frequency of dating is associated with premarital sex be- 
havior and, therefore, not necessarily to be recommended. See Winston Ehrmann, 
Premarital Dating Behavior (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959), p. 122. 

See H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radlow, The American Teen-Ager (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1957 

6 Waller writes about sexual exploitation in his article, op. cit. 

A fairly comprehensive account of recent courtship practices will be 
Jessie Bernard, Helen E. Buchanan, and William H. Smith, 
1958). 


found in the work by 
Jr., Dating, Mating and Marriage (Cleveland: Howard Allen, Inc. 
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IN SOUTHERN GREECE 
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le, whose reliability 

ple of Gym 
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America. No significant 


variables of age, sex, 


PTHODOLOGY 


was the well-known Bogardus 
ocial distance between a given 


tionalities. ‘The lowest possible score 
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on this scale is 1.00, which means that the subject is willing to marry into 
the groupings to which he responds. On the other hand. the highest 


possible score 7.00, which represents the respondent’s willingness to 


debar the groupings to which he reacts from his nation 
ly constitutes part of a major survey dealing 


\ 


with attitu oward whites. Negroes, Mongoloids, white Americans, 


Latin America Hawaiians, Filipinos, Chinese, Greeks, East Indians, 
1 nationalities included in the scale em- 


2 + + 
Because en StTUC 


e were these same eleven groupings. Needless to 


into modern Greek before it was 


was ft! inslated 


that different culture, 
o 32 cases selected at random 
raw 814, which, when corrected by 


> 


orown Ttormu ’ Tes ilted In a reliability coeth- 


of freedom, was significant 
20 me the sample gave a reliability 

18 degrees of freedom, was also significant 
ich below 
The San 


ll of whom wer 


ales and 65 females, 


Im in the heart of the 


Pel yponnesus. Ihe mI was stratified as to sex and s¢ hool class—only 


re included. All of the 205 subjects were white, 
ind single, their ages ranging between 15 and 
means of personal interviews in 1956, 


with which the present survey is 


\ 


FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATION 


the ar me ‘an representing the attitudes 

nationalities (4.34) was 

in the Bogardus study 

that, in reality, social 

+, since ings to which the 

namely, whites and Greeks, were naturally both 

ilue of 1.00. which lowered the general social distance 
verage was based on 30 groupings. 

veals that the respondents in the present survey dis- 

race and nationality more extensively than the Bo- 


except, of course, for the Greek grouping. In the 
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ince means, 
s as follows: Greeks and whites (both 


I law allans, 


TABLE 1 


[AL DISTANCE ARITHMETIC MEANS 
OF AMERICANS AND GREEKS 














34 





ory S. Bogar« facial Distance Changes in the United States Dur- 
Thirty Years,” Sociology and Social Research, 43:135a, Column III; 
in the Bogardus study c) Japanese only; (d) Mexicans only; 

1 nationalities 


Swedes only; (f) based on 30 races anc 
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indicated a much higher difference between males and females in regard 
to social distance means (males 1.98, females 2.18). Perhaps this may be 


explained by the fact that the greater freedom enjoyed by males in both 


societies results in liberalism-generating international and interracial con- 
tacts among Americans, whereas in the Greek province under con- 
lower social distance, as similar contacts are non- 


sideration it does not 


existent. 
} 


ne vy arious age levels were com 


Analogous results were obtained when t 
pared. Indeed, the ethnic, rac ial, and religious homogeneity of the Greek 
have prevented the development of a significant 
ounger and older subjects in regard to social 

age and social distance were correlated, the 


which, with 203 degrees of freedom, was in- 
.O5 levels. It seems, then, that even the 


training of the older respondents had not acted 


. . . > 
in oT the ( rymMnasium subjects (4.34) was 


of a group of young Greeks studying in an American 
ie t test gave a value of 12.48, which, with 215 
ich below the .001 level. The 


possible reason rti difference are as follow: First, the ethnocentrism 


1 as significant n 


aegrees 


of the Greek in America gradually diminished as a result of the 
ontrol exercised over them by their families and 
ond, because of their international and interracial 
1 a cosmopolitan outlook, Third, their education, 


only much more extensive than that of the Gymna- 


o more intercultural, constituted a liberalizing fac- 
tor. In y, a study of intercultural education conducted by Emory 
S. Bogardus in the sumn 
e social distance mean of the participating students 
d from 1.84 to 1.63, as a result of such training.® And fourth, 


nd other attachments while in the United States 


+r of 1947 at the University of Southern Cali- 
tornia revealed that tl 
dec reas 
friendship 


their new [ 


| distance among the Greek students, at least to 


] 
tended fo decrease so 


some extent. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This is a study in comparative sociology dealing with social distance 
among 205 Gymnasium males and females in southern Greece. The social 
distance scores were obtained by means of the Bogardus Social Distance 
Scale and compared with the findings of similar studies conducted in the 


United States. The main results and conclusions were as follows: 
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A COMPARISON OF PERSONALITY NEEDS 
OF COURTSHIP COUPLES 
\ND SAME-SEX FRIENDSHIPS 
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Long Beach State College 


ABSTRACT 
rsonality-need patterns of irtship couples and 
friends, there appears to be no general, systematic 


tariness or homogamy of personality needs as related 


ip partners or same-sex friends. However, the specific 
significantly related to selection of courtship partners 


differe 


th 


trnere 
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a syste- 
needs in either 
negative findings 
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bey niin 
alysis was n 


1 , 
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rs from the Uni- 

Pacific College in 

both male 
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‘ach subject com- 

a Tew control 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SUBJECTS ON THI 
PPS PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


\ comparison of the personality variables was made between male 


members of couples and female members of couples, male members of 
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binations of the 15 needs (225 in all). The same procedure was used 
for members of same-sex friendships. Employing the theory of comple- 
mentary needs, and taking into account the Type 2 complementariness 
defined b inch.’ in each case we would expect that the 15 interpair 
1e same need would be negative. Type 1 comple- 

deals with paired needs, will not be dist ussed in this 

ney 


h need combinations present psychological opposites 


] 


le 
l¢ 


I 
} 


showed only 


theory of com 


less than the 
of no relations lip. 

Tvpe 2 mplementarine 
ype 2 complementariness fo1 
do not support the general theory 


ey ide 
antly 


sex and opposite-sex friendship 
ific needs and need com 
significant at least at the 
ts will not be reported in 

e of space limitations. 
the significant, interpair correlations for courtship 
the variables of succorance, heterosexuality, change, and 
aggression; for male friendships, heterosexuality, abasement, deference, 
autonomy, and dominance; and for female friendships, change. All of 
these are positive cort ‘lations. The only overlapping here is on hetero- 
sexuality, ich was significant for both courtship couples and male 
friends. and change, which was significant for both courtship couples 


_ 
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ng for male friends and female 

pletely different for courtship 
Tt endship pairs. 
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] 
on one need com- 
between courtship couples 
1t need combinations are oper 


ited by the fact that only one 


held in common by these two 


luals tend to select same-sex 


basis of difterent spe needs and need combinations than 
sex friends. ‘The needs s mificantly related to opposite-sex 
hoices are, with only a tew expections, entirely different from 


to be significant for same-sex friendships. 
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rhe theory of complementary needs states that “Within the field of 
eligibles people tend to mate with those whose need patterns generally complement 
their own, rather than with those whose need patterns are similar to their own.” 
his is quoted from Robert F. Winch, The Modern Family, op. cit., p. 403. Com- 
plementariness as defined by Winch is as follows: “When two persons, A and B, 
are interacting, we consider the resulting gratifications of both to be ‘complemen 
tary’ if one of the following conditions is satisfied 1) the need or needs in A 
ch are being gratified are different in kind from the need or needs being 
f n B; or (2) the need or needs in A which are being gratified are very 
n intensity from the same needs in B, which are also being gratified.” 
is quoted from Robert F. Winch and Thomas and Virginia Ktsanes, “The 
ory of Complementary Needs in Mat An Analytic and Descriptive 
Imerican § logical Re 3 
Bowerman and Day, op. cit., | 


Ww hi 


ti 
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ABSTRACT 
Arab studs idjustments to American life are 
int t or disinterest of Americans 


perceptions eres 
or difficulty 1 g Americans of the opposite sex. 


highly associated with their 
in them, and with their 


ly are based on the materials collected for a 


ation of Arab students in the United 


this paper, a clarification of 


ons ot 
will be made. The word “‘adjust- 
tisfaction of the Arab 


Liste 


the expressed sa 
the United States. “Inter- 


between two persons or more and 


about as a result o! such a contact. 


THODOLOGY 


as a part of a twenty-question 
loped with the aid of two Stanford 


Tor 


technique of investigation the 
rab students in the United States. 


posed to each of sixty-two Arab 


friendly and interested In 


interested in associating with 


nk that Arab students have any difficulty in making 
ins? Why? 

e obtained from the student interviews are classified 
iree categories: (1) Arab students’ perceptions of the 
st of Americans in interacting with them, (2) Arab 
of their -own interest or disinterest in interacting 


ind (3) Arab students’ perceptions of their degree of 
n making dates with American youth, The dependent 


iriables are to be associated is adjustment. 


with Americans, 
difficulty or ease 


factor to which all these three v: 
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as the expressed satisfaction 
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predominantly single male. Of the sixty-two students in the sample, only 


four were girls and only thirteen were married. Among the married stu- 


dents, only one was separated from his wife, who stayed home in his 


native countr\ 


Only thre 


Most of these students were married to Arab spouses. 


American girls, another one to an Egyptian- 
to a Dutch girl. As for the number of stu- 
ul dergraduate or 1 degrees, seventeen were 
Bachelor’s degree, seventeen were studying 


and twenty-eight were studying toward 


he students are distributed over twenty-five 


scientific field, whether pure, applied, o1 


sojourn in the United States varied from six 
months 


») Support themselves 


THE DATA 


to des ribe how 
1 
} 


n the sample responded to the three questions which 


if American students are friendly 


ib students ? Why ? 


and interested 
or 74 per cent) thought that American students, 
‘ndly and interested in interacting with 

\rab students explained that Americans are inter- 
Arabs because of their interest in learning about 


iuse of their curiosity to know people from other 


+ per cent of those in the sample) thought that 
Americans in general, are unfriendly and disin- 
with Arab students. The following are the cate- 
given by these students to account for Americans’ 
ating with them and the percentage frequency of these 
nst foreigners (12 per cent). 


foreigners may poison their minds 


Americans have superiority feelings (20 per cent). 


(d) Americans have interests different from those of the Arab stu- 
dents (8 per cent). 
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gave the following reasons for the Arab students’ difficulty in making 
dates: (a) lack of opportunities to meet Americans, (b) American girls’ 
feeling of superiority and mistrust, (c) the language barrier, and 
(d) lack of knowledge of American social customs and manners, espe- 


cially, in regard to dating behavior. 


ANALYZING THE INTERVIEWS 


made in this section to discover whether there are 


any significant associations between adjustsment, as manifested in the 


expressed satisfaction of the Arab students, and each of the following: 


(a) Arab students’ perceptions of the interest of Americans in interacting 
with them, (b) Arab students’ perceptions of their interest in interacting 
with Americans, and (c) Arab students’ perceptions of ease or difficulty 
in making dates with Americans. 

It is significant to note that this discussion is not dealing with how 
much, if any, actual interaction did take place between Arab students and 
American students. Rather, this discussion deals with what the Arab stu- 
dents perceived to be the interest or disinterest of Americans in inter- 
acting with them, what these students perceived to be their own interest 
or disinterest in interacting with Americans, and what these students 
perceived to be their chances of dating Americans. 

Ihe association between each of the previously mentioned three vari- 
ables and the dependent factor, satisfaction, is determined by the use of the 
chi square test of independence. It is important to observe here that this 
test can only show that a certain degree of associatign exists, or does not 
exist, between each variable and satisfaction. ‘The test does not indicate 
in itself any necessary causality in any association. However, the hypoth- 
eses advanced in regard to each variable will be shown to be consistent 
with the associations found in this study. 

Arab Students’ Perceptions of the Interest or Disinterest of Americans 
in Interacting with Them. It is theorized here that when certain members 

ity) group, such as the Arab students in the United 
States, perceive members of the host culture, such as Americans in this 
case, to be unfriendly and disinterested in knowing them and interacting 
with them, the guest group are more likely not only to avoid contacts 
with members of the host culture but also to view these people and their 
culture negatively. In order to discover whether the data are consistent 
with this hypothesis, a contingency table was constructed to categorize 
the frequencies shown in the data, and then the chi square test of inde- 


pendence was used to analyze the association among these frequencies. 
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part of the married Arab student are likely to produce negative images 


not only of American girls but also of Americans in general. There are a 
few actu ases, about which the investigator has learned during the 
he students, that tend to lend some fragmentary support 

tioned above. But i ler to discover whether the data 

-d, can show significant associa- 

heir difficulty or ease in 
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faction or dissatisfaction 
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p<.001) between the stu 


heir satisfaction with 


ind their satistaction 

ind to be highly associated 
perceptions of the interest or dis- 
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in life and their satisfaction 
ated with their percep- 
interacting with Americans. 
that since the sample of this 
lents in the universities and 
ons which are based upon this 
[he extension of these general- 

n student bodies in other parts of the 
fied if the samples in these areas are at 


he sample of this study. 
FOOTNOTES 
The Acculturation of the Middle Eastern Arab Students 
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tunate, as New Mexico contains a large number of diverse English- 
speaking groups, ranging from such selective communities as Los Alamos 


g 
with its highly professional population to newly created boom towns 
founded upon oil or uranium discoveries. There are as well, rapidly 
growing cities spreading out in a maze of speculative suburban develop- 
ments. conservative slow-changing Mormon villages, and towns and 
villages settled by Texans, Oklahomans, and others from the plains states 
in relatively new agricultural and ranching settlements. 

The Spanish Americans have been the subject of a number of studies 
by such scholars as George I. Sanchez, Paul A. F. Walter, Jr., Charles 
P. Loomis, Olen E. Leonard, Lyle Saunders, John H. Burma, and 

Ulibarri.2, Much valuable material on the Spanish American 
xists, buried in the files of the various Federal departments and 
active in New Mexico. 

Since the majority of these writers did their work a number of years 
ago, their wri s with the exception of an article by Loomis and a 
monograph by libarri have gradually become dated and are no longer 
completely descriptive of the peoples or villages studied.* Many readers 
and even students in the fields of sociology and anthropology assume that 
these studies are as valid today as when they were written. Consequently, 
a totally false impression has developed about the timelessness and static 

of Spanish American villages, institutions, and culture.* As a 

itter of fact, a tremendous momentum in the transition from the 
traditional Spanish American culture to the Anglo way of life took 
place immediately after World War II, when the veterans returned 
from the militar vices and the shipyard workers came back from the 


West Coast. 


Another problem that should be mentioned is a common tendency to 


generalize about the Spanish Americans upon the basis of a few village 
studies and to assume that all Spanish American villages share the same 
social and cultural patterns. It is the writer’s contention that research 
may well uncover basic differences in the culture and social structure of 
the villages of the upper Rio Grande Valley, the middle Rio Grande 
Valley in New Mexico, the northern mountain villages, and the plains 
villages. 

Che Spanish Americans brought with them a pattern of village and 
urban settlement somewhat typical of the Spanish colonizers in many 
reas of Latin America. A group of settlers would petition the authorities 
for a grant of land. If the grant was made, each settler received a house 
and lot in the village, strips of irrigated land along a near-by stream, and 


the right to graze cattle upon the grant. New settlers were welcome as 
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FORTY-FIVE YEARS AS AN EDITOR 


EMORY 8S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


ABSTRACT 
The editorial activities reviewed in this paper (1916-1961) denote a shift in 
sociological emphasis from qualitative to quantitative research, and a related 
change from an interest in general concepts to specific ones supported by empirical 
research, and lending themselves to the development of new systems of sociological 
thought. 

While this paper deals with the experiences of the writer as editor of 
Sociology and Social Research, extending over a span of 45 years, from 
1916 to 1961, two background sets of editorial experiences that led up 
to this long period of editorial work may be briefly noted. On graduation 
from high school, the writer began work on his home town weekly news- 
paper’ and was given the opportunity or w riting n editorial a week. 
This experience stimulated the writer to contribute editorials regularly 
to the college newspaper at Northwestern University when he became 
editor in 1906-07 of that publication. In this connection valuable lessons 
were learned in organizing a rather large staff of desk editors and 
specialty reporters, and in keeping them working together efficiently, 
as all were volunteers carrying at the time full loads of classwork. 

The aforementioned newspaper experiences were direct stimuli in 
inaugurating the journal now known as Sociology and Social Research 
at the University of Southern California in 1916. The beginning of this 
publication took the form of small monographs published quarterly. 
Although the Department of Sociology was only a year old at this time,” 
there were increasing numbers of indications that a publication outlet 
for the best studies being made by advanced students in the Department 
would serve as a continuous stimulus for more and better research studies, 
and as a reward of merit for commendable work. Hence, a quarterly 
publication was undertaken with the support of the young Sociological 


Society of the Department. The number of research studies available for 


publication soon increased beyond the space in the quarterly publication, 


and hence it was decided in 1921 to undertake a more comprehensive 
publication project. The quarterly became a bimonthly, papers from the 
sociology department of other colleges and universities were accepted, 
book reviews were regularly included, and a new title, Journal of 
A pplied Sociology, was adopted. 

In the new title a widespread interest at that time in Lester F. Ward 
was expressed.* By applied sociology Ward meant the development of 


ideas by research which could be put into operation for effecting desired 
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His emphasis on tel r purposeful attitudes as a frame 
sociology hi: 1 dynamic appeal. According to him 
interested in social function rather than social 
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to the amelioration of social 
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ditors”’ included a 

American Sociologi 

position. The first 

1 in the November-December, 1922, issue of the 
Frank W. Blackmar, Ernest W. Burgess, F. Stuart 
James Q. Dealey, Charles A. Ellwood, Franklin H. Giddings, 


Edward A. Ross. In 1923 the board was augmented by the addition 


of Charles H. Cooley, Edward C. Hayes, George Elliot Howard, and 


James P. Lichtenberger. These men will never know how much their 


expression of confidence in the Journal meant in those early, pioneering 


nnin tne Jo irn il the Ww ter had thought oT soc iology 


From the beg p 
as having a world frame of reference. Not only were sociological studies 
that were made in all countries of the world important, but more 
significantly, the basi Irame of reterence for soc iology was considered 
to be the whole human race. As a gesture in this direction a subtitle for 
the Journal was adopted in 
In the Octobe r Noven ber issue tn year, Frances S. Lucas, one of 
the associate editors, wrote in the Journal: “The cultures and peoples of 
the world will be our laboratory.” The following sociologists from other 
countries honored the aforementioned resolve by accepting an invitation 
to become cooperating editors: C. A. Dawson, McGill University, 
Canada; Leonard T. iouse, University of London; Chiang Liu, © 
St. Johns University shanghai; R. Mukerjee. Lucknow University, 
; F. S. H. Roussow, Transvaal University, South Africa; Andreas 
Walther, University of Hamburg, Germany; and F. Znaniecki, Univer- 
ty of Poland. 
Without funds or appropriate promotion the distribution of the 


Journal has increased slowly from year to year, beginning with a sub- 
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world in lition to all the states of the United States. A further break- 

down of the scription roll showed that libraries of colleges and 
yme and abroad rank high as regular subscribers. 

been microfilmed, 
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djacent Rocky 


The aim has been to highlight 


ind to give a bird’s-eye view of 

in action. 
years of history the editorial staff of the Journal 
of the faculty members of the Department of Soci- 
niversity of Southern California. For 26 years, from 1934 
to 1960, Martin H. Neumeyer of the Department’s staff has served 
efficiently as managing editor, and hence knows the needs and problems 
of the Journal well. It is logical and deserving that he become the new 
he Journal, beginning with the October, 1961, issue. The 
best wishes for new editorial developments under his direction are 


extended to him by the present editor. 
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carly n the history of the Journal the editor thought that he might 
contribute an editorial type of paper to each issue on some significant 
aspect of! sociological development, as a means of helping to personalize 
he Journal. But this type of paper soon assumed the characteristics of 
a signed article along with the other signed articles. This procedure has 


continued i n all l nbroken succession Tor eacn issue since Decem- 
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s rece many more manu 
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irtic les for ea h succe ve issue of the Journal, The choices 
followed the order 1 ch manuscripts have been ac- 
also has been to publi 1 variety of articles in each issue 
uny different reader-interests as feasible. Occasion- 
more articles on different aspects of the same subject have 
together. Manuscripts reporting on research projects and 


ike contribution ) cal theory have been given 


en issue have dealt with 

1956, issue the entire group of 

in Sociology During the Past 

ided Professors E. W. Burgess, 

W. F. Ogburn, S. A. Queen, 

: vlor, Leopold von Wiese, K. 
the Jul igust. 1958. issue each article 


theme. ; \reas oft Soc iologic il Research.” A 


issue OT this kind from time to time is desir ible, for it enables the 


to examine a variety of contributions, empirical and theoretical, 


in a given sociological subject with a maximum of convenience. 


With the beginning of Volume 45, the Journal returned to its initial 
form of a quarterly, but upon a much larger scope. Greater opportunity 
was afforded for the publication of longer articles and of more research 


ials than was formerly the case. 
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During the history of Sociology and Social Research, the costs of 


publication (paper, typesetting, printing, folding and assembling, bind- 


ing, wrapping, mailing) have increased about threefold. Income from 
subscriptions has increased about twofold, and the difference has been 
covered by small gifts from various sources. Ten years ago an “Endow- 
ment Fund for the Journal of Sociology and Social Research” was 
established by members of the Alpha Chapter of California of Alpha 
Kappa Delta, the sociology honor society. On the basis of small gifts 
the Fund now amounts to more than $9,000, but it needs to be greatly 
increased. 

Neither the editor nor any of the cooperating editorial staff have 
received any financial compensations for their services. This work has 
been rendered as a labor of love in behalf of sociology as a scientific 
study that may in one way or another be of benefit at some time to 
human society. Many routine hours, many perplexing ones, and some 
creative ones have been involved. No manuscripts have been paid for and 
no charge has been made to authors, although the publishing space re- 
quired has run into increasing sums over the years for every page of 
material involved. Special thanks are due the University of Southern 
California under whose auspices the Journal has been published and to 
much help and encouragement received from the University. 

Three important questions have been raised from time to time of an 
editorial nature as follows: (1) What has been the most difficult aspect 
of being an editor of a social science journal? (2) What would you do 
differently if you had the editorial work to do over again? (3) What 
have you enjoyed most during your years of editorial experiences? 

(1) The most difficult role that I have had to play as editor has been 
to explain why certain manuscripts could not be accepted and yet main- 
tain the good will of the authors. As a rule each author thinks that his 
product ought to be accepted. An author’s paper is an aspect of his 
personality, and to have it returned may be an experience that hurts. If 
general reasons are given for returning a manuscript, the author is 
likely to want specifics. If the latter are furnished, the author may 
disagree and offer a defense, or else the manuscript may later be resub- 
mitted in extended form, but including new problems for the editor. 

(2) If I had this long stretch of editorial work to do over again, I 
would plan more monographic issues with each presenting a different 
sociological theme from as many different research angles as feasible. 

(3) The most enjoyable experience has been to grasp each issue on its 
appearance from the press, to thumb through its pages, to scan certain 


articles, and to realize that here is something new under the sun— a 
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developments in the past 45 years, the next 45 years may be expected to 


produce more meaningful developments than the past has known in 


diagnosing the nature of interpersonal and intergroup relations. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 The Belvidere (Illinois) Standard. 

In 1915, the sociology courses being offered under the heading of Economics 
and Sociology at the University of Southern California served as a basis for 
establishing the Department of Sociology, thanks to the courtesy and recommen- 
dation of Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt, the head of the aforementioned Economics and 
Sociology Department, and to the approval of Dr. George Finley Bovard, Presi- 
dent of the University 

See Lester F. Ward, Applied Sociology (Boston: Ginn & Company, 1906). 

* Some manuscri have lacked footnote references to authorities, while 
others may be “overfootnoted.” 

An advanced graduate student in sociology. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Beginning wit forthcoming October number of So« tology and 
Research, Volume 46, Number 1, Martin H. Neumeyer, man- 
| four years, becomes 

as book review editor. 

this sociological publication 

small quarterly monographs 

caption of “Forty-five Years as 

ts one published in this Journal, 


_ Oo > ” 
ind Social Research. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


THE CHILD AND SOCIETY—THE PROCESS OF SOCIALIZATION. By 
Frederick Elkin. New York: Random House, 1960, pp. xxi+100. 


o! socialization In 
complete nontechnical 
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concepts of 


Elkin of McGill 


a given society 
uthor limits his 
1eness of individuals, and 


ror socialization he 


from the perspective of values, 


da 
> biolog nheritan ind (3) human nature. 
His chapter on the p1 f socialization is approached from the 
il role theory, though he presents in discussion views of psycho- 
analysis and psychological learning theory. Maturation, the behavior of 


significant others and development of self, he gives as the factors in the 
process of socialization. 
Elkin sets forth the family, the school, the peer group, and the media 


of mass communication ; * agencies of socialization from which the 
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child learns a particular cultural content. His discussion of the relation 
of subcultural patterns to socialization deals with social class as a way 
life, ethnic groups with varying “progression in status” through two 
three generations, and the suburban life of today. The author con- 
ludes with the philosophy that socialization continues through life, using 
.any illustrations. Partial socialization and “‘reality shock’’ are presented 

problems « 
Covering a to] f such wide implications in such a short space means 
reative thought expressed, and state- 


} 


without too mucl 


1 explanation. One may question a 
tions and classifications, but the book is an interest- 
ialization in ‘“‘capsule”’ form 
PEARL E., CLARK 
Chaff ey College 


CONSUMER'S COOPERATION IN GERMANY. By Erwin Hasselmann. 
Third Edition. Hamburg: Verlagsgesellschaft Deutscher Konsumgenos- 
senschaften, 1961, pp. 72 

lition of this treatise was published in 1953. This edition 


} 


1 second up to date “not only as regards figures and 

the changes in the attitude of the movement on the 

inging conditions.”’ Many people do not understand 

tha ‘ratives are self-help institutions as distinguished from public- 
help ones, tl hey are “the freest form of free enterprise,” and that 
they are a 1 private property ownership and not on collective 


ywwnership. [he me-bacl yf the cooperatives in West Germany since 


I 
World War II when they were throttled to death by totalitarianism is 


remarkable. Today they have a splendid cooperative school near Ham- 


they speak for all consumers, they criticize ‘all measures of 


b ITg, 
economic policy affecting the consumers” of West Germany. In East 


the cooperatives have lost their autonomy, and their main 


Germany 
political actions are “ordered and directed by the Communist Party and 
its instrument, the State,’’ and hence, should no longer be called co- 
operatives. In West Germany the cooperatives are free and constitute 
“a unifying democratic force within the body politic.” 

Excellent photographs of cooperative enterprises are included and 
likenesses of the leaders of the cooperatives in West Germany add to the 
interesting features of this book. A four-page chronological table showing 
the development and trends of the cooperative movement in West 
Germany increases the value of this treatise. E.S.B. 
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VOICES OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. Edited by John Bowditch 


and Clement Ramsland. Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Paperbacks, The Uni- 


versity of Michigan Press, 1961, pp. xv 187 


ion of 
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The suggested 

in the cognitive and 

iffective domain nd the trainin the student in the three major 
processes of understanding, valuing, and performing in four major 


content areas, namely, ( the person as a social role performer, (2) the 


group n ember as a social role pertorme (3) society’s provisions for 


meeting the proble ms encountered by soc al role performers, and (4) the 
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profession, including the helping process, whose goal is the enhancement 


of social functioning wherever the need for such enhancement is either 


socially or individually per 
experience provides three major structured environments: 
A curriculum for the 


ceived. The author suggests that the learning 
lecture and 


liscussion, observation, and participation. 


class a 
four-year liberal arts college is proposed and techniques for its evaluation 


y makes a real-contribution in two 
Social Work” and ‘The Nature 
the appendices. Persons interested 

il education at the four-year 


use this excellent study as 


advantageously 
WOODROW W. SCOTT 


Geors Pe pperdin Colle ge 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN ALEXANDRIA. Some Ecological and Social 
Aspects. By Hassan El Saaty and Gordon K. Hirabayashi. Cairo: Social 
Research Center, American University at Cairo, 1959, pp. 197. 


ohn H. Provinse points out that this book devotes 


roblems, namely How has Alexandria regener- 


hriving commercial center in 


Ing 


How have the migrant workers from the 


hamlet into a 


il Delta and other rural areas of Egypt “come to terms with indus- 
trial work and urban ng demands’? 

In answering these questions the authors have marshaled large quanti- 
pertinent data, presented many tables, and offered several charts 
Some of the spec ific topics that are dis- 


] 
ywenaices I 


‘}) 
cussed al analysis of Alexandria, spatial patterning of 
Alexandri: ntert structure of Alexandria. ‘These themes lead up to 
the de a special field study of the industrial workers in 
Alexandri f the related industrialization of them. This study is 
extensive gives special data on married workers, their economic 
behavior, leisure-time activities. Data are given concerning the 
reasons for migrating to Alexandria, data concerning lodging, education, 
bud I » and the family, attitudes toward birth control. 


ageting, m ria an t 


Among the general conclusions is the statement that “the process of 
urbanization is making favorable inroads toward a more capable, useful, 
and adaptable industrial labor force.” ‘This monograph is an outstanding 


More like it are needed of other large cities 


factual piece of research. 
in the Near East. More sociopsychological information would add to 


the value of this document. E.S.B. 
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William Morrow and Company, 1960, pp. 348. 
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S IN HIGH SCHOOLS. By James S. Coleman with 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961, pp. 75. 
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when the city council of Haifa, Israel, voted $250,000 not “‘to establish 
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NEGLECTED AREAS IN FAMILY LIVING. By Thomas Earl Sullenger. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1961, x+447. 


rious topics is designed 


it can well be used for supple- 


ind the family. “The main 
acquaint the reader with 
of the selections are taken 
material is from magazines. 
ly rituals and meals, 
\ication, role chang- 


hor has added an 


aut 
en phasis of the arti les 
of what goes on in 
icles were written by 
} 


opinion lave ft P know now ot discussing 


and informative manner. M.H.N. 


DRUGS AND BEHAVIOR. Edited by Leonard Uhr and James G. Miller. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960, pp. xix+676. 


1 psychologist (Uhr) and a psychiatrist who is 
Health Research Institute of the University of 
s but fascinat- 

between those drugs 

interest and the need 

rt to the incidence 

tive overactive 

‘ntific inquiry 

macologists, neurolo- 

contributors to the fifty-one 

he Methodo- 

xt for Psychopharma- 

nd Results.”” The significance of 

1uman behavior has been known 

Now we have the beginning of a 
n compare behavioral effects 

gs which bring them about and, 

the biochemistry of action and 

dynamics of behavior may have 


“clues to possible physiological and 
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biochemical malfunctions” underlying many mental diseases. A significant 
statement regarding the lack as yet of the development of an over-all 
conceptual system needed to bring about the alignment of biochemical, 
physiological, and pharmacological facts with the behavioral and psycho- 
dynamic is the following: “attempts at such integrative conceptual 
ear to arise more comfortably from Europeans or those 


systems ap 


I 
trained in Europe than from Americans, who are still apparently bathed 


a’s pragmatic ¢mpiricism.”’ 

A few titles of the articles may be cited here to show the general 
tenor of both the theoretical groundwork and the experimental research 
studies presented. These are: Drugs and Human Information Process- 
Perception, Cognition, and Response (Miller), Drug Thresholds 


of Personality and Affect (Shagass), Behavioral Methods 


for Assessing Neuroses and Psychoses (Vandenberg), Objectively Meas- 
ured Behavioral Effects of Psychoactive Drugs (Uhr), and The Dimen- 
sional (Unitary Compound ) Measurement of Anxiety, Excitement, 
Effort Stre and Other Mood Reaction Patterns (Cattell). All of 

idventure in the further essential exploration of one 


the phenomenon of human behavior. M.J,V. 


IN PLACE OF FOLLY. By Norman Cousins. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1961, pp. 224. 

The editor of Saturday Review states his purpose in writing this book 
to be that of showing how in place of folly and war and destruction of 
ivilization, there can be safety, freedom, sanity, and purpose in the 
world. © y | is seen as being in a crisis of power without adequate 
control of it he making an atomic bomb was not a fatal error but 
what we did “after we made it, that was a mountainous blunder.”’ 
Why didn’t t least demonstrate its power in a test under the aus- 


: ; ; 
es of the nd then issue an ultimatum to Japan, thus placing 


pi 
the 1 SI} nN | l y Tor ts use on Japan? 

rming as a basis for security is noted, namely, “‘one 
nation’s deterrent becomes the other nation’s incentive’ for further 
arming. Perhaps the only chance that a nation has today for protecting 
inst destruction is “through the development of a common 


itself agains 
security.” There is no point in mutual disarmament unless “something 
is done to eliminate the original tensions or areas of insecurity.” 

It is suggested that national security depends ‘‘on a world organiza- 
tion with adequate power to exercise workable control of the destructive 
weapons, cope with tensions that could lead to conflict, provide a basis 
for justice in the complex dealings of nations, attack the basic causes of 
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Within this framework 
developing an adequate 
reignty unaffected 

» destruction ot 
Assembly of a 


not thei 


iuthor need write 


MAN AND LEIS! ophy of Re 1 By Charles K. Brightbill. 


Englewood Clifis . ntice-Hall, | 1961, pp. xii +292. 


Linky 
personal obse1 
t an attempt 
s some con 
nge of topics 
on, respecta- 
ial position. 
ence. Recreation 
levelopment, health, and a 


-H.N. 


WORKING WITH GROUPS. By Walter M. I 


ifton New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1961, ix+-238 


need to 
useful if it is 
individual or group the 
groups have an innate 
il or group is helped to 
bits of information 
can cause all past 
ifton feels that the 


E.C.M 
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COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS IN NORWAY. A General Survey. 
Oslo, Norway: The Publication Committee of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Norway, 1960, pp. 69. 


vement in Norway, 

ing, and home con- 

history and their 

nd including 1958 in most 

ible progress has been made 

While the financing and legisla- 
ovement are given, data are missing 
cooperatives and of the 
an index would have 


E.S.B. 


DRUG ADDICTION Crime or Disease? By the Joint Committee of the 
American Bar Association and the American Medical Association on 


Narcotic Drugs. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1961, pp. 175. 


»duction, thinks that this 

in the history of the drug problem in 
int of study was involved 

Morris Ploscowe is 


roblems in drug addiction and some 
lhe 1 rt by Rufus King is an 

ind agreements designed to control 

f control as they exist in Great 
Belgium, and Italy. This com 

an overview 4 stems ol 

and selected tore ign countries. 


M.H.N. 


rHE PROMISE OF WORLD TENSIONS. Edited by Harlan Cleveland. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1961, pp. xvii+157. 


Among the twelve contributors to this book and hence to a conference 
held in 1960 at the University of Chicago are the following: Ralph 
Bunche, Paul G. Hoffman, Lester B. Pearson, Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Among the topics discussed are: Toward a “Rule of Law”? Community, 
Agenda for Economic Development, Ends and Means of Communica- 


tion, the Tensions of Inequality (two cases), Science—the Only Com- 


mon Enterprise, Some Actions for Peace. 
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Stevenson in which he points 
that 


man community’ 

iety.”” In our foreign 
welfare’ but “our separate 
good of the part will add up, 
d ot the whole.” 

narily “seek national 
If we will dramatize 
humanity,” the 
Western peoples are 
rvival and dignity of 


political thinking 


orth while” 


toward “making the 


growing hope,” that 


and regional institu- 


ct on “our national purposes 


proposals indicate that the 


proj 
rong forward look. 


E.S.B. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


IN ITS URBAN SETTING. By Aileen D. Ross. 


25. 


THE HINDU FAMILY 
lforonto: University of Toronto Press, 1961, pp. xiv+3 
social and 

new 

suited a 

less anat hro- 

lividualism, 


ily determinedly 


been analyzed by 
members’ rights 
discusses the features and 
ition and goes on to ex 
it down. Male-female 


a tast and turious pace, 


rgotten man.” 
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For a foreigner, who stayed only for a year in India, the author 
displays remarkable knowledge of the Hindu family. She draws heavily 
on the works of other students of the extended family. The methodology, 
however, is loose. The study is based on interviews with 157 middle and 
upper-middle class Hindus, 110 of whom were Brahmins, in Bangalore, 
a South Indian city. It is doubtful, therefore, if any broad generalizations 
are justifiable. Similarly, the rambling discussion of problems like student 
nondiscipline and unemployment among the educated do not enhance 
the readability of this lucid and useful book. Significant legislative 
enactments like the Special Marriage Act and the Hindu Succession 
Act have inexplicably been omitted. The author explains that she does 
not attempt to give a more than superficial understanding of the complex 
problem o » interrelationship of the substructures that form the 
Hindu fan ystem. And she is right. SHANTI K. KHINDUKA 

Lucknow University 


BERLIN IN VERGANGENHEIT UND GEGENWART. Edited by Hans 
Rothfels. Tuebingen, Germany: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1961, 
pp. vit 158 


ts, most ot 


] 


litionally and chauivinistically 


Berlin” oriented. Yet, their sociological and anthro- 


Berlin are scholarly based and lack bias. For 


] “ roe > oa??? } 
~usses the “S¢ ty Berlin and its changes 
t six centuries. 


] 


of Berlin’s economic problems 
| on the Continent up to \W orld W al Il. 


and 
' } 


thre components tnat made serlin the 


the cit" having 


1e city’s economic and geographic location 
irope’’; and, based hereon, its central 
} 


planes, and highways, the city’s character 


ny; and its labor potential. Other authors speak 

il center, as the city with a university which just 

150th anniversary, a city with its beautiful architecture, 

1 population that created many an artist and that ‘‘demanded” 

many places for opera, theatre, and Kleinkunst. The editor feels that the 

city has become a “symbol” for the partition of Germany, even a symbol 

for the Zweiteilung (split) of the two worlds. For the sociologist, there 

is much material in this modest monograph, some of which was taken 

from sociologists, not represented here, such as Herzfeld, Schultze, and 
Dietrich. HANS A. ILLING 
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AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION IN SOUTHERN RHO. 
DESIA. By Franklin Parker. Columbus: The Ohio State University 
Press, 1960, pp. xiii+165 


yr Southern 
[he author 
at onally, 


Pp oblen s or 


un polit cal 


her 


to eit 


1 opinion among 


PUL ELIYA—A VILLAGE IN CEYLON: A Study of Land Tenure and 
Kinship ty FE Leach. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1961, pp. xiv 


[his book 
Ihe 


ion 


amiunistrat 


the first two 


iltural 


well organized t bles, 
the author 


1 to be of the same kinship 


onomic, legal, political, re 
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taken as symbolic of sexual 


} 


eat together n publ since sharing of food is 


intercourse, which is barely distinguished from marriage itself. Pul Eliya 
is not governed by any general structural principles such as have 
vail in other types of societies possessing unilineal 
iuthor contends that Pul Eliya society is an ordered 
a statistical and not the legal kind. The 

author’s own rationalizations re- 


} 


emphasizing that his objectives were 


ypologist, not of a geographer - and -that he 


; ‘ a 
if the notion of ‘stru tural elationship is not 
ch an anthropologist uses as a paradigm to 


esc! ption.” The author obviously knows how 
is book is an excellent social 
HOUSHANG POORKAJ 
Youth Studies Center 


University of Southern California 


MAN TAKES CONTROL: CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND AMERI- 
CAN AID ty Charles J. Erasmus. Minneapolis: University of Min- 


nesota Press, 1961, pp. viii+365. 


I 


iid to the developing countries 


pients, however, have not always been grateful, 


givers been always graceful. This should not 
bureaucracy, coercion, and the exploitation in 


argues Dr. Erasmus, these are the inevitable con- 
the preindustrial societies. 
society is a dual society. It is both open and 
and the future are juxtaposed. It represents the 
Wants are few; resources and opportunities are 
] 


yicuous giving, as against conspicuous ownership and 


t is the predominant way of achieving higher 


mn 


ng nations is sound strategy. It is healthy leader- 


self-interest, diplomacy. But help should be properly 


planne assistance should be the first priority. The author 
believe S that rog! 


become the vehicle for graft and corruption. 


s of rural community development are unrealistic ; 


we lf irism may 
Such help sets in motion a process of cultural change. One object of 


this book on applied anthropology, therefore, is to discuss the anatomy 


is process and to formulate a scheme of cultural change. The process 


cultural change is anthropomorphous, not simply anthropomorphic. 


of th 
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m. Man’s motiva 


ept 
tion, he asserts, a1 tive agents of cultural causality. 
weakness of Man Takes Control is its somewhat grandiloquent 


Ihe synonymous use of “‘want”’ and “‘felt ’ is a little confusing. 


onomy does not necessarily mean cultural backward- 
cal work. Many of its suggestions are realistic. 
il scientists should find it 


social cost 
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LES CONSEILS OUVRIERS EN POLOGNI By André Babeau. Paris 


Librairie Armand Colin, 1960, pp. x +309 


councils 
1956. The 
Vorld War, 
rious totali 
ilar, the book 

he June and 
months following 
ils became 


S ibor 


models, of 


sion oft produc tion 
, 
| layoffs. Refreshingly, 


bh 


Polish SOC iologic al researc h, 


omparison with sociological endeavors of 


ier Eastern European countries. Also, the author is to be 
nented for his apparent objectivity and far-reaching documenta- 


t is hardly a criticism to mention that the book is fairly limited in 


appeal to the Slavic-oriented economist and historian, or to the industrial 
SO olog st. For the general sociologist, the work is more in the nature ot 
ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON 


i tootnote. 


National University of Colombia 
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rFELEVISION IN THE LIVES OF OUR CHILDREN. By Wilbur Schramm, 
Jack Lyle, and Edwin B, Parker. Stanford; Stanford University Press, 
1961, pp. ix+-324. 


[his book represents three years of research on the way television 


operates in the lives of children. It is the most comprehensive study yet 
ide. A total of 6,000 children were studied, and information was 


obtained fro 300 parents, teac hers, and school officials. ‘The only study 
omparable to it is the research of 4,500 children reported in Television 
and the Child Himmelweit, Oppenheim, and Vince, published in 
Kingdom. In reporting the findings of a series of 

United States and Canada, the authors begin with 

1 consideration of the part played by television in the lives of children. 
Chis is followed by a series of chapters in which basic facts of research 
are presented pertaining to the way children use television, what they use 
learn from it, reality seeking and social norms, tele- 

vision and social relationships, and the effects of certain television pro- 
grams. A short summary presents the gist of the findings, which is 
followed by a hundred pages of tables in nine appendices, also a selected 
annotated bibliography. 
The research findings do not substantiate the claim that television is 
either good or bad for children. The relationship is between a kind of 
television program and a kind of child in a specific situation. Behind 
the child there are other ‘mportant relationships, notably with the family 
and friends, school and church. For most children, under most conditions, 
most television programs are neither particularly beneficial nor especially 
harmful. For some children, under some conditions, certain television 


programs may be either beneficial or harmful. 


No mass media have ever developed so fast and reached so many people 


as television. Within a span of a little over ten years the number of 
television receivers in the United States increased from 100,000 to over 
50 million. People rearranged their lives in the 1950’s to accommodate 
television in the home; the rearrangement has been most striking in the 
homes with children. Television has become an important source of 
entertainment, displacing to a considerable extent time devoted to radio 
listening, movie going, comic book and pulp magazine reading; and, to 
a lesser extent, time for ind sleeping. The children’s taste for tele- 
vision proceeds rather quickly from the so-called ‘children’s’? programs 
to Westerns, adventure and crime shows, popular music and variety 
shows, and other programs that are chiefly for adults. Children are 


greatly interested in television and use it for entertainment and escape, 
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SOCIAL BEHAVIOR: Its Elementary Forms By George Caspar Homans 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1961., pp. 404 


social behaviot 

be selected here for 
re often with another, the 
im, and “the higher is the 


gives; ) “the larger the number of 
membe 


1 norm, the larger the number that express 


. 
approval for other members’; (3 


“people who compete with one 
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another are in a position to deprive one another of rewards, and the 


withdrawal of a reward stimulates the emotional reactions of hostility 


and aggression”; (4) conformity to the norms of a group is not enough 
to secure high esteem but one must provide services for others that they 
cannot obtain easily elsewhere; (5) ‘congruence facilitates social ease 
in the interaction among men’; and (6) as the “leader’s authority gets 
recognized and est: 


it becomes more and more incongruent with 


- 
that so equality with his followers which we call familiarity.”’ These 


methodological procedures have confirmed 


a “‘five-finger’ 


1 
n that the genera 


contin 


tinuous process of members influenc- 
omans has provi . me excellent ma- 
adequate understanding of 

be a step toward compre- 

ior processes. The book ends with a 

illustrating how certain general propositions made 
hout the book apply in particular to the behavior of people in a 
selected industrial concern. Homans, too, has chosen to write 
“elementary ‘behav 


throug 


In an 
or” stvle which serves to bring about a good rapport 
lon t 


between author and reader. M.J.V. 


COMPLEX ORGANIZATION: A Sociological Reader. Edited by Amitai 


Etzioni. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1961, pp. ix+497. 


oT 


f social organization is an intriguing one for 
sociologists because of the broad possibilities for theoretic and empirical 
h, no matter what the special interest of the researcher. Therefore, 
Etzioni’s work should have wide appeal. 
Che book includes both previously published studies and those hereto- 
fore unpublished, arranged under the 
Theory of Organization, Organizational Theory Applied, Organiza- 
tional Goals, Organizational Structures, Organization and Society, Or- 
gvanizational Change, and Methods for the 


; 


framework prov des tor 


general headings of ‘Toward a 


oO 
Ke 


Study of Organizations. This 
a broad survey of the type of work being done 

the selections themselves reflect in their content 
the wide perspective of the field. 


in the irea and turther, 


[he major weakness of the book is one which is evident in all works 
of this type—its lack of depth. The ‘reader’s interest will probably just 
be stimulated in a given section when the book moves on to another. This, 


ot 


course, is also a strong point. Since depth is impossible in a reader 
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such as this, its primary function must be to act as a stimulus and to 
present intriguing articles which may promote sets of hypotheses for 
future research. This, the work does in admirable menner. The articles 
themselves are gene ity including both widely known 
and lesser known works. Although it is dificult with so provocative a 
book as this to select sectic for special mention, still Gouldner’s com- 
ments on “Metaphysical Paths and the Theory of Bureaucracy”’ would 
o deserve special mention. Also, Etzioni’s continuum which or- 
the section concerning Organizational Structures should prove 
of interest. These are only two of a series of distinguished contributions, 
ng works by Weber, Barnard, Parsons, Merton, Sykes, Selznick, 
Id and Mer zel and Cressey to name only a. Tew ot the authors 
nine articles included All in all, the work should 
es of scholars and students 

4. NELSON 


State College 


STUDYING PERSONALITY CROSS-CULTURALLY. By Bert Kaplan, 
Editor. Evanston, Ill.; Row, Peterson and Company, 1961, pp. ix+687. 


roduction and epilogue 

well-organized volume on 

is been treated by spec ialists. 

objec not to manufacture a “manual describing 
how to go about doing cr cultural personalit tudies’’ since no one 
knows how to d is a it, but to embrace within the volume a 
broad area theory and research which will present discussions such 
» major issues in the field, with 

with the development of a 

factors in personality 


linguistic and cross- 


theory and research, 


in the cross-cultural 


} 


‘rsonality, problems of cross-cultural research, and approaches 


personality study, the book embraces major contribu- 


tions placed under these headings by both theoreticians and methodol- 


_ It is a difficult task to select any for specific mention since all 
the selections have been chosen for the presentation of specific aspects 
of the field. Milton Singer contributes a singularly important and fruit- 
ful article in which is given not only a fine historical account of culture 


and personality theory, but also a review of works dealing with such 
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concepts as national character, social character, and cultural character, 
relating these to personality study. Talcott Parsons, Melford E. Spiro, 
Daniel Miller, Dorothy Eggan, and George De Vos are among others 
who offer enlightening insights into the many problems confronting 


theory and research. 


Talcott Parsons is at his best in his article on “Social Structure and 


Development of Personality,” holding that: “Relative to the 


ility may be regarded as a system of mechanisms of 


control,” and, “the personality thus mediates between the organism and 
the environment in which it lives.” Inkeles, Haufmann, and Beier’s 
articles entitled \Iodal Personality and Adjustment to the Soviet 
Soc olitic: stem,’ review briefly some of the findings of a study 
made a » Russian Research Center at Harvard University involving 
an exploration the attitudes and life experiences of Russians displaced 
during World War II and who chose not to return to their native land. 
In the concluding Epilogue, editor Kaplan summarizes some of the key 
points made by several of the essayists and avers that, as a result of the 
general picture obtained from the readings, the idea emerges that in the 
culture and personality field “the greatest interest, and the major excite- 
ment, is in theoretical development,” and that “concern with methods 
and methodological issues is premature.” M.J.V. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT. By Robert F. 
Peck with Robert J. Havighurst, and others. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1960, pp. x +258. 


This book is a continued longitudinal study based on research data 
found in the community of ‘Prairie City.” Utilizing the previous studies 
“a 


of this commu iors have developed a new theory of character 


development with empirical (though provisional) evidence to support 
it. It presents ¢ ymprehensive explanation of both the motivational 
sources of individual character and the environmental forces that shape 
character. 

The theory is based on five character (“ideal”) types defined in terms 
of the inner motives and inner controls that determine moral behavior. 
Based on the findings of the ‘‘neoanalytic school,” the types tocus at- 
tention on the ethical aspects of human behavior (Fromm), yet preserve 
the developmental continuitv of Freud’s stage-concept. Each of the five 
character types represents a successive stage in the psychosocial develop- 
ment of the individual. 

The ‘“‘Amoral Type’’ is often classified as the “psychopathic personal- 


ity’; the “Expedient Type” selfishly considers others’ welfare only to 
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RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY CULTURI \ Study of Religion 
Through Social Science By Purnell Handy Benson New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1960, pp. vi+-839 


» 


of Religion net ing of Religion,” “Causation of Re 


and “Religion and Society.” ‘The main emphasis is on social 
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experience as the ground of religion. “In social science the task of religious 
study is twofold: (1) to compile a cultural record of religious activities, 
beliefs, and motivations, and (2) to analyze the inner workings of 
religion in human personality and in group life, what religion is, what 
it does, and why man is a religion-building animal.” Theory and cultural 
data are combined in the description of religion. Although the author 
raises the question early in the book about the ability of science to study 
religion, he proceeds on the assumption that it can and does present a 
variety of data to indicate how science can contribute to the study and 
understanding of religion. The major religious bodies ( Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant) are studied and described with respect to their beliefs, 
aims, practices, and experiences. Considerable emphasis is given to the 
functioning and influence of power in religion, the development of 


religious personality and culture, and the religious way of life. Under 


“Religion and Society” the author discusses religious organization, the 
relation of religion to the social order, family life, and personal relation- 
ships. In describing the religious ideas and motivations; of the major 
denominational groups, the functions of religion in culture and personal- 
ity are stressed. Some consideration is also given to the dysfunctions of 


religion and how these may be eliminated. M.H.N. 


HANDBOOK OF RESEARCH METHODS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 
Edited by Paul Henry Mussen. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1960, pp. x+1061. 


This handbook gives an important coverage ot! research methodology 
in the field of child development by a group of specialists who represent 
the Committee on Child Development of the National Academy of 

National Research Council. The resulting large volume pro- 

source of descriptions and evaluations of research methods 

should prove most valuable to scholars engaged in research as a 

source of information about available techniques and the progress that 
has been made in the field. 

The book is divided into five parts, which begin with the general 
picture of research methodology in child development. This is followed 
by chapters on the biological development and the cognitive processes. 


Parts IV and V should be especially interesting to sociologists as an 


appraisal of the personality development and the child’s social behavior 


and environment. The last chapter concerns the measuring of character- 
istics of the family as they are relevant to understanding the child’s 
development. The authors of this chapter pdint out that the interest in 
the family as a type of small group with its own patterns of functional 
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in recent years. With 
» study of the family has 
ts in family research and 
» been measured and used 
variables. The reader 
and that it has a ided 


means of which the 


compre- 


of the 1960 


THE SOCIOMETRY READER Edited b ; Moreno 


and others. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1960 


PP 


ast this Reader 
\loreno in sociom 
excellent in 

al thought 

I ely sociology, 
is of the first 
ng ill social 

1 produce 

my rehend 

so iology 

who will 
races the 

ites as far 
since 


the ‘homo 


process 
ig some of the following: 
il method n social science ; 
‘rgence Of Soc ial microscopy 
theory, known as 


the book deal with the foundations, methods, 


ions, and the history of sociometry. 


Moreno and 
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Helen H. Jennings are the sole contributors to the first portion of the 

book. Among the other authors who have been selected for appearance 

in the volume are Joan Criswell, Leo Katz, Leslie D. Zeleny, Charles 

P. Loomis, and John T. Gullahorn, while the historical section has been 

supplied by Jiri Nehnevajsa. The articles have been selected with care 

from several sources and contain some choice bits of description and 

significant illustrative materials from research projects under the aegis 

of sociometry and its discipline. A very fine article on “Role” by Moreno, 

one on “Status” by Zeleny, another on “Tapping Human Power Lines” 

by Loomis, 1 still another by Charles H. Proctor on “Informal Social 

mentioned as illustrative of the good materials to be 

ho is superlatively, and sometimes extravagantly, en- 

SOK iometric movement, dec lares that a new level ot 

be reached through it. Man is now attempting to 

| phenomenon, but one may well ask with caution, 
neasure himself objectively and with assurance? 


M.J.V. 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ENCOUNTER. Selected Essays. By 
Gordon W. Allport. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960, pp. x+-386. 


which have been revised, the author 
is both a self-contained system and 
title, Personality and Social Encounter. 


own on this title by the main headings under which 


Motivation and Structure in Personal- 


rsonality, Group Tensions, and Percep- 

author as a “‘person-system”’ of attitudes, 

sentiments, moral nature, and so on, and their 

lity is also viewed as centered in an organism 

vation that is ‘‘normally a fact of present structure 

nits of analysis capable of living syntheses,” and in 

ictors comprising personality are treated as 

nomethetic units that ll into ten classes, for example, intellectual 

capacities, syndromes temperament, social attitudes. Personality is 
called “‘a post-instinctive phenomenon.” 

A gap is predicated between the self and the ideal self as a “serviceable 

imbalance.’ The result of no such gap is illustrated by “smug psychotics.”’ 

Dewey's position is approved—that a psychological problem is involved 


in “the common man’s need to participate in his own destiny.” 
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The underlying “causes and manifestations” of prejudice in South 
Africa and the United States “are the same.’ A definition of prejudice 
(similar to one given long ago by Aquinas) is: “Prejudice is being down 
on something you are not up on.” This type of hostility is regarded as 
from unacceptable char ‘ristics in other people, but from 

sorders for which the hated group is not responsible.” 
the author significantly remarks: 
who knows only his own culture.” 
s made: “Social service has 
cs or commerce. ... Its 
author says: “Left alone, 
Further, ‘Confidence in the 

to the prevention of war.” 

has brought together in this volume a wide 
wisdom distilled from many years of analyzing the various 
personality and of its relationships with its physical and social 
E.S.B. 


MY NAME IS LEGION: Foundations for a Theory of Man in a Relation to 
Culture. Volume I, The Stirling County Study of Psychiatric Disorder 
and Socio-cultural Environment. By Alexander H. Leighton. New York: 


Basic Books, Inc., 1959, pp. xii-+452. 


PEOPLE OF COVE AND WOODLOT: Communities from the Viewpoint of 
Social Psychiatry. Volume II, The Stirling County Study of Psychiatric 
Disorder and Socio-cultural Environment. By Charles C. Hughes, Marc- 
Adelard Tremblay, Robert N. Rapoport, and Alexander Leighton. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1960, pp. ix+-574. 
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community and personality emerge continuously from the raw materials 


: of human biology. As the functional integration of cognition, and affect 
1 


proceeds in the persons who comprise a community, so it proceeds in the 


community which they comprise. Leighton cautiously avoids the full 


development of a concept of social pathology, but he leads his readers 
to believe that it is likely that psychiatric pathology of sociocultural origin 
and when the latter concept is more fully de- 


conditions in the person 
pers ality area the | , the 
] 
i 


sociocultural, an aspect com- 


T™ 


1 
presenting symptoms from one area 

al basis, a general hypothesis is set up that 

tionship between sociocultural factors in a community 
psychiatric disorders in that community. Hypothet- 
table was set 1 ith ethnic factors on one dimen- 
of soc lisintegration present on the other. It is 


disorder in communities of 


the social and 
study—Acadian 
ntic seaboard. Some of the field 


the original plans tor example, the 


grated tor both Acadians and 


llages were ethnically mixed, 


>d out. A proposed 


that Leighton’s thoughts are 


n precision of watchmaker-type theory, the 


the emerging system Is an intellectual heir to 


l 


and interpersonal psychiatry, although he makes 


--functionalists. ‘Iwo quotations will 


bear this out: “The essence of personality is in its continuous adjustment 


to continuously altering circumstances,” and ‘“The existence of a com- 


munity depends on sentiments and their representation in symbols.” 
Summed up so far, both volumes are excellent. This is the way socio- 


la 


logical research ought to be carried out. The spirit behind these volumes 
Welbelee 


1S exemplary. 
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THE MANIPULATION OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR. By Albert D. Biderman 


and Herbert Zimmer, Editors. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1961, pp. xii+323. 
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authoritarian.”’ Martin T. Orne’s offering on the potentialities of hyp- 
nosis in interrogation is an excellent summary of the present state of one 
of the uses of direct suggestion and indicates that, while information may 
be obtained by hypnosis, it may be either accurate or inaccurate. ‘This 
collection of articles is most valuable and informative and sustains a high 


degree of interest throughout. M.J.V. 


JUVENILE JUSTICE: A Comparative Study with Special Reference to the 
Swedish Child Welfare Board and the California Juvenile Court System. 
By Ola Nyquist. London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd., and New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1961, pp. xiii+ 302. 


e is Volumne XII of the Cambridge Studies in Crimi- 
nology. A. L. Radzinowicz, Editor, points out in the Preface that Dr. 
Nyquist’s book “makes a notable contribution to a better understanding 


of the thought and experience which have been accumulated on the 


subject in the last half-century.”’ While the major portion of the book is 
devoted to a comparison of Sweden’s and California’s present systems of 
juvenile justice, pertinent international developments are described to 
indicate the world-wide scope of significant developments. 

Part One is devoted to detail analysis of Sweden’s and California’s 


systems, including descriptions of authorities, jurisdictions, services, ad- 


ication procedures, disposition of cases, and ultimate functions. In 
Part Two one finds an analysis of structural differentiation and juvenile 


th special reference to historical backgrounds and developments, 


justice, wi 
and the rationale for differentiating between juvenile and adult offenders. 
Part III is devoted to a consideration of competent organization, with a 
summary survey of international developments and a discussion of teleo- 
logical aspects. The appendix includes extracts from the California 
Welfare and Institutions Code and a brief summary of criminal court 
procedure in the state. The bibliography covers a wide range of material. 
Che author, an able penologist from the University of Uppsala, made 
idies of the Swedish and California systems and drew exten- 

ipon experiments in other countries. He fully recognized the 
volved in making a comparative international study of laws 

to juveniles who commit offenses or show other forms of social 
misconduct. The Swedish and California systems are compared in detail, 
giving major consideration to the organization, functions, and procedures 
of the Swedish Chiid Welfare Board and the juvenile court system as it 
operates in California, including probation and related services, and a 


description of the California Youth Authority. 
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M.H.N. 


rHE SOCIAL THEORIES OF TALCOTT PARSONS, A CRITICAL EX- 
AMINATION. Edited by Max Black. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1961, pp. x +363. 
Cornell Uni 
who in turn 
‘The method 
‘d regular 
followed 


ittended 


Parsons 

1d Robin M. 
ns’ theory of 
ncation (U. Bron 
Landsberger. W. F. 
their criticisms of 
Landsberger 

ses a whole 


regarding Parsons’ methods. 


estions 


One of the most important papers naturally is that in which Parsons 


repl es to his questioners. While he does not have the space to consider 


does throw significant light on a 


all the suggestions and criticisms, he 


number of points. To the statement that his theories are not based 
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directly on empirical studies, Parsons replies that ‘‘apart from matters of 
temperament and of serious gaps in research training, commitment to 
major programs of empirical research in the usual sense” would not have 
been compatible with the carrying through of ‘‘a major program in the 
building of general theory.”” He expresses his “deepest respect tor com- 
petent empirical research,” but explains that his specialization is in the 
field of considering the theoretical significance of empirical materials and 
their codification with reference to theoretical problems. 

Parsons likens the function of a social theorist to that of an appellate 
judge, who is not engaged “in the disposal of cases,’ but rather with the 
“interpretation of rules at the higher levels of generality, their codifica- 
tion in relation to general principles,” and so on, His references to the 
backgrounds of his thinking in the works of persons such as Max Weber, 
Durkheim, Freud, Alfred Marshall help one to understand better his 
style of writing. He finds a partial defense against the criticism about 
the “peculiar and unnecessary obscurities” in his writings in what he 
calls “resistances to certain types of intellectual innovation.” To the 
comment that he has not made disciples, he disclaims any desire in that 
connection if disciples mean “commitment to déctrines.”” He declares that 
his “is not yet a logico-deductive system, but rather a temporal and 
historical series of contributions toward the development of such a 
system.” 

Professor Parsons’ theories gain considerable strength in meeting this 
barrage of interpretation and criticism. His central voluntaristic theory 
of action with its constituent personality, social, and culture systems 
stands up well. The four functional problems or imperatives facing each 
social system are two that involve adjustments to the external milieu and 
two concerning adjustments within the social system. In abbreviated 
form the four problems are indicated by the following terms: goal ad- 


justment, adaptation, integration, and latency. His fivefold dichotomous 


“pattern variables” that every person must face in order to become 


make a distinct~contribution to social theory, although 
they need further clarification. 

It is not clear why no index to the book has been provided; it would 
have helped in making comparisons of the various viewpoints concerning 
different aspects of Parsons’ ideas. It may be noted that even the authors 
of severe criticisms of Parsons’ concepts include in their discussions 
complimentary statements of a high order. The entire treatise, including 
Parsons’ rejoinder, is maintained on a high intellectual level. The editor 
has done a commendable work in putting these discussions of social theory 


into a useful form. E.S.B. 
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STATISTICAL REASONING IN SOCIOLOGY. By John H. Mueller and 


Karl F. Schuessler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1961, pp. xi7t 
442. 
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unrelated patterns of events are brought under one rule. To see unity 
in variety takes more imagination than method. Boltzmann and Maxwell 
were able to integrate Boyle’s and Newton’s laws by means of the con- 
cept of the average velocity of motion. Sociology needs men of such vision 


who also subscribe to a law of parsimony in statistics. Statistical Reason- 


ing in Sociology is well written to attract the eye to the connectedness 


of social events. If we learn to put things together “from the ground 


up” rather than to build statistical castles in Spain, our findings will 
cease to be so largely ephemeral. HAROLD T, DIEHL 


Los Ange les State College 


DIE UNFERTIGE GESELLSCHAFT. Amerika: Wirklichkeit und Utopie. 
By Herbert von Borch. Munich, Germany: R. Piper & Co., 1960, pp. 374. 


As the subtitle indicates, the German sociologist attempts to analyze 
American society as seen by Continental standards and values. To 


Europeans, modern America is the great Continent “where the dream 
of the ‘classless society’ was nearly achieved,’ where “the powers of 
Massengesellschaft (society of the masses) are continuously on the 
move,” and where ‘‘Nabakov’s diabolic novel of the ‘teen-age-girl- 
Undine,’ Lolita, originated.” ‘The author believes that his countrymen’s 
“concepts of this America as a political and social organism still rest on 
myths, which are not based any more on reality due to technological 
progress, two world wars, and merciless self-evaluation of the American 
people.”’ Therefore, he feels that unser Amerikabild bedarf dringend der 
Revision (our picture of America needs urgently a revision). 


The book is divided into three parts: the public institutions, their 


merits and criticisms (such as the “schwarz-weisse Muster’’—black-white 


pattern), the private influences (such as America’s “inhibited . feelings 
for and of sex,” the “dream of steel,” and “The Way of Lives” (The 
Southern Aristocrats,” “The Midwest and its American Superlative,” 
“The Polar Cities: New York and San Francisco,” ‘“The Pacific North- 
west: The Absence of the Evil,” and “Alaska and its heilsame V erheis- 
sung—wonderful promise”). While the volume is well indexed, there is 
no bibliography, and the reader can only surmise the author’s source 
material. Generally, it is of interest to see ourselves through the eyes of 
another nation—this volume aims to “introduce us” to Europeans. We 
are neither all black nor all white. We have our faults, but there is also 
a great deal that Europeans can admire about us, even though we cannot 
cope successfully with our racial problems, or our slums. We are still 


likable, and we hold a promise. HANS A. ILLING 
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MONTESQUIEU. Pioneer of the Sociology of Knowledge. By W. Stark. 


Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1961, pp. xii+ 214. 


sociology of knowledge, according to the author, is 

uble conviction” that all cultural phenomena “in a given 

closely akin, and that all cultural phenomena in one society 

ultural phenomena characteristic 

of phenomena are various, for ex- 

gion, laws. m t government, mores, manners, 

with the same relative 

ral causes and physical 

letermination of thought 

yf the physical environ 

ver mind-determining 

from the socio-political, and, in particular, from the 

author has combed Montesquieu’s writings 

thoroughly and has made out a strong case for Montesquieu as one of 
the rorerunners if not a pioneer otf the sor iology ot knowledge. 

[he title of the book may be considered somewhat misleading, for it 


does more th in portray the sot iology ot know ledge ideas ot Montes« u1eu, 
I 

It portrays Montesquieu in a 

the social ideas of the distinguished author of The Spirit of Laws 


iriety of philosophic roles and throws new 


E.S.B. 


SOCIETY AND PERSONALITY. By Tamotsu Shibutani. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961, pp. x +630 


human 

( Ine oT its 

the tendency on 

ire on personal experiences 
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gives an excellent and critical account of the attempts to apply 


the scientific approach of the “external paraphernalia of the successful 


sciences.” ‘he “forbidding jargon” adopted by some social scientists, , 
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“the development of complex techniques for indirect observation and 


measurement,” the “investigation of insignificant problems,’ and the 


consequent concentration upon “technical elegance” are criticisms well 


stated. 

Organized so as to emphasize those regularities of human behavior 
which emerge as a result of participation in group actions, the subject 
matter, aside from an introduction and conclusion, is presented through 
the medium of four major divisions, namely, social control, motivation, 
interpersonal relations, and socialization. Such well-known concepts as 
social role, behavioral systems, social process, and communication are 
given clear and lucid treatment. One of Shibutani’s best chapters deals 
with the structure of personal identity or the self image in which occurs 
a skillful blending of common sense with the philosophical and the 
psychoanalytic. Some may object for instance to the statement that the 
“concept of social status which refers to a person’s standing in a com- 
munity is not to be confused with the concept of conventional role... .” 
For many, there are as many statuses for a person as there are groups 
to which he belongs, and status is always related to role. 

The book concludes by dealing with some of the essentials for a better 


‘ 


oriented social psychology. Singled out is that the ‘growth of social 


psychology is both facilitated and hampered by the fact that social 
psychologists are subject to the type of social control prevailing in mass 
societies.” That the social psychologist, if he is to be one, must have 
some “familiarity with the intimate details of the lives of a variety of 
people” sounds like an essential salutary warning, and the author is 


correct in holding to this idea. M.J.V. 


THE CRIME PROBLEM. By Walter C. Reckless, Third Edition. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1961. 


This well-known text on crime and delinquency is a broad analysis 
of the subject. The material has been brought up to date and the new 
additions include an overview chapter, one on homicide and suicide, an 
enlargement of the section on causation (seven chapters instead of two), 
and the expansion of the description of delinquency (three chapters in- 
stead of one). Besides, additions have been made to other chapters. 
Possibly the most outstanding characteristic of the text is that the author 
has drawn material from a wide range of sources, summarized and 
evaluated the major theories and findings of research in a concise and 
readable manner, and systematically organized the available data. One 
can discern many evidences of maturity of judgment based on years of 


experience as a teacher, writer, and research specialist. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF CRIME. Edited by Joseph S. Roucek. New York: The 


Philesophical Library, 1961, pp. 551. 


This symposium or rime cover fairly wide range of topics, yet 
certain aspects of crime al referred to only briefly. The 
introductory section presents a framework for the sociological approach 
j delinquency, legal norms, and 


to the analysis of adu 

il definitions. Various ries of crime are reviewed, A 
longer section 1S deve ed 0 SOCIODSY hologi« il aspects of crime. The 
main emphasis is on such factors as psychopathic personality, first- and 


criminologic: 


second-generation immigrants, geographic conditions, ideological aspects, 
uvenile delinquency in relation to the school, and mass communication. 
The discussion of ‘Psychopathology of the Social Deviate’’ leaves much 
Important personality factors in relation to crime are 

the term “psychopathic” is questionable. The 
dealt with are described concisely and fairly adequately. 
Three chapters are devoted to certain experimental efforts at treat- 
ment and prevention, including descriptions of theories of penology, 
sociological aspects of confinement, and recent efforts to handle delin 


projects designed to control delinquency are 


quency. A number of recent 
] 


con isely desc ribed. 


Perhaps the most important part of the book deals with selected aspects 


of crime, criminology, and corrections in England and in Western 
Europe; and the discussions by Roucek of ““The USSR and the European 
Satellites,” which section includes descriptions of juvenile delinquency 
the characteristics of their criminal laws, 


M.H.N. 


and crime in soviet countries. 


and the police and penal system. 


i 
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THE SELF CONCEPT. By Ruth C. Wylie. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1961, pp. xiii+370. 


The discussion of the self concept or “the self as the individual who 
is known to himself” is fraught with complexities as this excellent and 
somewhat salutary study demonstrates. Dr. Wylie reports that her 
purpose was “to review critically the recent research literature in the 
area of ‘self psychology.’’’ She has organized her materials so that an 
overview of these may be obtained. Her goals included the ‘‘analysis of 


the requirements for adequate measurement and research design,” and 


to pointing out “the limitations in method which recur frequently in 


the studies reviewed,” and added to these, ‘‘to summarize what appear 


be reasonably safe conclusions after allowing for these limitations. .. . 
» theories under scrutiny because of their accorded significance to the 
been formulated among others by Adler, Angyal, 
ky, Rogers, Mead, and Sullivan. 
different uses of terms and concepts as well as with 
different kinds of consequent behavior variables and 
them, the task undertaken yields much that is impor- 
nt tor future research, into the area of the behavior of 
*vealing much of the various ways in which the 
trolled research designs should be established. ‘Uhe 
sion is reached that there is an “internal inconsistency in 
and that this inconsistency “apparently characterizes 
theories which emphasize constructs concerning the self 
of these theories, as presently formulated, can be called 
It might well be observed that the self probably will 
to its own behavior if that behavior or a part of it 
siological activities of the organism of which it is 
me. Dr. Wylie has offered here a report that merits 
» part of those who are interested in the further study 
phenomenologically or nonphenomenologically. 


M.J.V. 


DER SOZIALE AUFi RAG DER FREIEN BERUFE. By Heinrich Stiegkitz. 
Cologne, Germany: Kiepenheuer & Witsch, 1960, pp. 340. 


The present monograph is subtitled “A Contribution to the Cultural 
Sociology of the Industrial Society,” and is one of a series of contributions 
in sociology and social philosophy edited by Professor René Koenig. In 
the present discussion, the so-called freien Berufe (academic professions) 
of the middle classes are the focal point of investigation. The author 
feels that the academic professions have hitherto been surveyed inade- 
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rYPES. By H. C. J. Duijker and N. H. Frijda. New York: The 


Humanities Press, 1961, pp. xi+238 
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ing directly at ‘national character” in any sense; (3) community studies 


with special attention given to child-rearing practices; and (4) a selec- 


tion of impressionistic studies. 

The authors’ commentaries succeed in throwing much light on the 
difficulties encountered in establishing a unified meaning for the con- 
cepts, “national character” and “national stereotypes,’ as well as for 
such related terms as modal personality and basic personality structure. 
All these have been subjected to somewhat variant usage in the litera- 

‘national 


ture under scrutiny. The authors do suggest that the concept ‘ 
character” may be defined as ‘“‘the systems of attitudes, values, and beliefs 
held in common by the members of a given society or large portions 
thereof.” The various bibliographies cited for the study undertaken 
ive much efficacy for new reasearchers in the area. 
M.J.V. 


should prove to hz 


COMPENSATION ON THE CAMPUS: Case Studies of College and Univer- 
sity Faculty Compensation Practices. Edited by J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr. 
Washington, D.C.: Association for Higher Education, National Education 


Association, 1961, pp. 528. 


The report begins with a summary of trends in faculty compensation, 


then rese! ase studies of compensation practices in fourteen 


ties. The summary section includes a description of 
freedom and tenure, appointment and promotion 


fringe benefits and supplementary employment, 


procedures, salan -vels 


research projects, administrative attitudes toward salary policies and 
procedures, and provisions for retirement. The more detail descriptions 
f the fourteen schools include such topics as salary scales for the differ- 


oO 
I 


ent ranks, salary policies and procedures, appointment and tenure, pro- 


motion, dismissal, retirement, supplementary benefits, financial grants 
for various purposes, research funds for assistance and materials, travel 
allowances, sabbatical leaves, housing, and a variety of other compensa- 
tions and privileges. It is evident from the data presented that colleges 
and universities have increased the salaries of faculty members and also 
increased other benefits; and they have made considerable efforts to retain 


experienced faculty members and to recruit adequate staff. M.H.N. 
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BOOK NOTES 


4 GERMAN COMMUNITY UNDER AMERICAN OCCUPATION. By 
John Gimbel. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961, pp. vi+259. 


vears covered by 
lures of the American 
to remove the ruling Nazi 
substituting meanwhile 
American style. But the 
ioned and even a strain of 
ven the most democratically 
irently did not want to be 


of reasons that are 


ARE en. : 
CHALLENGE TO WORLD LEADERSHIP. By Howard G. Kurtz and 
Thirteen Associates. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959, pp. 24. 


The autho yroposes “a world security organization,” either by 
strengthening the nited Nations or by developing a world security 
that would possess “the power to provide 

all the world’s peoples,” in short, “security 

While “nations are spending billions of 


lear bombs and preparing to loft human beings over 
the moon,” they “are spending scarcely a dime researching the basic 
problem of survival of man on earth.” 


THE U.S. VERSUS THE U:.S.S.R. Ideologies in Conflict. By Robert A. 
Fearey. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959, pp. 48. 


cial 

the development of Western 
ie | a S.R. Next he discusses 

of both Americans and communists to their 

ideologies. “Then comes an appraisal of the advantages and 
ven ideologies for winning the Cold War, fol- 

each ideology’s ability to appeal to the un- 

world. A brief summary follows. Pertinent 


for preventing a steady expansion of communist 


ideology among leveloped peoples who want a change for the better 


in their ec ife, and who want that improvement without delay. 
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PARENTS OF THE HANDICAPPED. By Alfred H. Katz. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1961, pp. 155. 


In this discussion of “self-organized parents’ and relatives’ groups for 
treatment of ill and handicapped children,” the author considers the 
origins of these groups, the reasons for their growth, their relationships 
with public and private welfare agencies, and their future as volunteer 
social agencies or as parent associations, On the basis of interviews, the 
author found that professional workers varied in their attitudes toward 


the self-organized groups from ‘“‘very great acceptance and approval to 


marked disapproval.”’ 


MOUNTAIN WOLF WOMAN. Sister of Crashing Thunder. The Auto- 
biography of a Winnebago Indian. Edited by Nancy O. Lurie. Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1961, pp. xx +142. 


Autobiographies of American Indian women are rare, hence this one 
attracts special attention. This autobiography was recorded on tape and 
then translated into English. The story is full of human interest details 


and relates both sad and pleasant experiences. It indicates how the trials 
of human existence on earth are basically similar among people of differ- 


] 


ent racial backgrounds, and it gives some insight concerning the nature 


of Indian personalities and problems. 


NEW HORIZONS FOR COLLEGE WOMEN. Edited by Leo C. and Ouda 
G. Miller. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960, pp. 128. 


In this book will be found the addresses, given in 1960 at the Missis- 


sippi State College for Women in a symposium on “The Education of 
Women.” The papers were given by eleven educators, including two 


} 


papers by the editors. Among the subjects treated were these: Education 
for What? Women are People, Developing Intellectual Curiosity, To- 
ward Successful Family Living, Developing Community Leaders, What 


to Look for in a Career, The Myth of the Marriage-Career Conflict. 


TOWARD UNITY IN AFRICA. A Study of Federalism in British Africa. 
By Donald S. Rothchild. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960, 


pp. 224. 


Federalism is defined to mean “a form of constitutional government 
which distributes the power of the state among various governments, each 
competent in a limited sphere of activity.’’ Detailed attention is given to 


the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyassaland, and to the Federation of 
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of Western ideas of freedom, nationalism, and 
is aroused all Africa to seek speedily political independence, 
all untrained racial units before they are ready for federalism, 


ns of obtaining and maintaining economic and political security. 


THE COUCH AND THE CIRCLE. A Story of Group Psychotherapy. By 
Hyman Spotnitz. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961, pp. 274. 


[his book contains case studies showing how a group psychotherapist 


works with his patients and how the social relationships of his patients 


may help or hinder the therapeutic procedures; and also how their re- 


actions in the therapy group throw light on the nature of interpersonal 


relations. 


INTERVIEWING IN SOCIAL SECURITY. As Practiced in the Adminis- 
tration of Old-Age Survivor's and Disability Insurance. By Elizabeth de 
Schweinitz and Karl: de Schweinitz. Baltimore: Bureau of Old-Age and 


Survivor's Insurance, 1961, pp. 97. 


} 


Interviewing is defined as “purposeful directed conversation.” Pro- 
fessional interviews are distinguished from informal interviews in that 
they are conducted “within a framework of special knowledge and 
related skill involving the exercise of a systematically developed, self- 
discipline.” In this book two distinguished authors combine their skills 
in discussing the interviewing process in a very specialized field of wel- 


Tare work. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


LETTERS TO MY TEACHER. By Dagobert D. Runes. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1961, pp. 105. 


FEDERALISM IN INDIA. By Benjamin N, Schoenfeld. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1960, pp. 27. 


POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT DURING CRISES. By J. Malcolm Smith 
and Cornelius P. Colter. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960, 
pp. 184. 


EDUCATING THE MORE ABLE CHILDREN IN GRADES FOUR, FIVE, 
AND SIX. By Gertrude M. Lewis. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961, pp. 84. 
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ORGANIZING GROUP DISCUSSIONS. By Carl F. Hereford. Austin: The 
University of Texas (copyright by the Hogg Foundation), 1961, pp. 27. 


IN DEFENSE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. _ By Frederick Mayer. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961, pp. 74. 


ASPECTS INTERNATIONAUX DES PROBLEMS D’ECONOMIC RE. 
GIONALE., Brussels: Institut de Sociologie Solvey, 1959, pp. 538. 
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